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DISCOVERING SCHOLASTIC APTITUDES 
Proressor Cart C. BrieHam, Princeton University 


Scholastic aptitude tests—frequently called intelligence 
tests—are ordinarily distinguished from content or sub- 
ject matter examinations by the assumption that the former 
measure native ability, irrespective of training, while the 
latter measure purely formal preparation for college in 
specific subjects such as Latin, mathematics, English, 
French, and so on. This assumed distinction may not be 
real. At the present stage of development of intelligence 
tests, it is more profitable to distinguish them from subject 
matter tests by their characteristic construction, rather 
than by any assumed difference in the essential nature of 
the thing measured. 

The typical subject matter examination ordinarily in- 
cludes ten questions which, in the opinion of the teacher, 
may be answered perfectly by a good student. These ex- 
aminations are devised with the expectation that some stu- 
dents will get 100 per cent., and that most students will 
pass. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, no one is expected to ‘‘pass’’ 
an intelligence test—in the ordinary sense of ‘‘pass’’—and 
the tester considers a high number of perfect scores as an 
error in test construction. The object of the tester is com- 
pletely to differentiate all students taking the test. If 
twenty-five students made perfect scores, then those twenty- 
five students were undifferentiated, and it is probable that 
if they had been measured more accurately, sizable differ- 
ences would have been found. Scholastic aptitude tests 
differ from ordinary examinations by seeking to explore 
more fully the upper ranges of ability. They are particu- 
larly effective instruments for locating talent. 

Another characteristic of such tests, which constitutes 
at the same time one of their greatest virtues and their 
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chief defect, is their wide standardization. It is desirable 
to give the same test to hundreds and thousands of stu- 
dents. This enables one to make comparisons of different 
groups, to establish standards of performance, and thus to 
study various social and educational phenomena. At the 
same time, a standardized test can not be changed, and 
it is necessary to perpetuate the original test, with all its 
faults of construction, in order to maintain comparability. 
This procedure fixes errors and makes improvement im- 
possible. 

Very few of the recent discoveries in test construction 
are reflected in the widely known and widely used tests, 
simply because the older tests must be preserved in their 
original form for comparability of standards. This virtue 
of standardization is important, but it should not be al- 
lowed to block progress. 

The scholastic aptitude test of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board avoids the pitfalls of permanent standard- 
ization by reporting relative scores of all candidates taking 
the test in June of each year. As seven or eight thousand 
candidates take the test these comparative scores are signifi- 
cant in themselves. It is thus possible to change the na- 
ture of the test each year, and capitalize the results of the 
intervening research. 

One of the greatest contributions of the intelligence 
testers to the appraisal of human accomplishment might be 
called their consciousness of error. Out of the mass of 
data accumulated and the refinements of statistical method 
in the study of these data, there is coming a very clear-cut 
notion of error. At present, the testers are the only people 
aware of the errors they make in examinations. The con- 
cept of error has not yet percolated into the rank and file 
of academic people. It will take ten or twenty years for 
this concept to be felt in educational practice, but it is one 
of the most important things the testers have found. 

The very fact of consciousness of error leads to research 
towards the elimination of error, and remarkable progress 
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has been made in this direction. It is this very search for 
error which is clearing up the field and removing, one by 
one, the obstacles in the way of progress. 

Another very important contribution from the statistical 
analysis of test results has been the establishment of tech- 
niques for determining the factors common to different 
types of sub-tests which are collected and given as one test 
battery. I refer here to the type of work done by Pro- 
fessor Spearman, of the University of London, Professor 
Truman L. Kelly, of Stanford University, and our own 
work at Princeton. The three investigations come out in 
the same manner. In the past, it has been customary to 
combine sub-tests of many different sorts, some verbal, some 
mathematical, and some pictorial, in the same general test 
or battery, and to add the scores on all sub-tests to get 
the student’s intelligence score. Recent research has very 
clearly indicated that scores in mathematical tests can not 
be added to scores in verbal tests. The two scores repre- 
sent essentially different things. For practical purposes, 
it will be necessary to discriminate between general verbal 
scholastic aptitude tests which measure in some degree the 
type of abilities demanded in liberal arts colleges, and the 
mathematical aptitude tests which catch part of the abili- 
ties necessary for success in an engineering college. 

But these gross divisions are still too large to be useful, 
and the real insight into the nature of tests and their source 
of error does not come until one reduces tests to an atomic 
basis and studies the nature of the single items, or the 
separate questions asked. When this is done, the value of 
such tests immediately becomes apparent, it is possible to 
eliminate many sources of error, and greatly to increase the 
efficiency of the total test. 

Everyone is familiar with the multiple choice experi- 
ments of the animal psychologists. The rat, or the dog, 
or the chimpanzee is confronted with a problem situation 
in which he must make a correct choice to obtain a reward. 
The situation in which the animal is placed is objectively 
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defined, the necessary controls are made to prevent reaction 
to secondary stimuli, and the whole experiment is scientific 
in the sense that it is controlled observation. 

Every separate question in a scholastic aptitude test is 
in its essential nature a multiple choice experiment. The 
human animal is confronted with an objective situation re- 
quiring choice, and he records his solution. It is not neces- 
sary for the experimenter to watch through a peep-hole, for 
the human animal uses a pencil and can respond to printed 
problems. 

Until recently, the nature of the choices made has not 
been studied. Psychologists have merely counted the num- 
ber of correct choices. They were satisfied, for example, 
with the fact that a student made sixty-one correct choices 
out of seventy-five problem situations. Now, when the par- 
ticular choices to each of the problems are studied, one dis- 
covers that many of the problems set are ambiguous. This 
is especially true of so-called hard problems. A problem 
considered tc be hard because only twenty-five per cent. 
of college applicants answer it correctly, may have an 
equally good alternative solution reached by an additional 
fifty per cent. The situations themselves are so subtle, 
that the human responses to them can not be predicted in 
advance, and one must patiently tease out the diagnostic 
problems or test items. 

One important fact about mental tests is that they seem 
to work fairly well. An equally important fact is that they 
do not work well enough. They are not good enough to 
trust implicitly, yet they are too good to drop entirely. 
The solution of the riddle is in the minute study of the test 
elements or problem situations. 

The fact that mental tests work can be explained by their 
construction. The test items or problem situations are 
short concentrated tasks. They may be answered quickly. 
One needs but little time. Consequently one can answer 
many of them—fifty or so—in ten or fifteen minutes. The 
mental test is therefore the most concentrated form of ex- 
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amination yet invented, and the very width of exploration 
gives them an advantage over the conventional types of ex- 
amination. 

The total score in existing intelligence tests represents 
an unanalyzed quantity which is a resultant of many rele- 
vant and irrelevant factors. No one knows the exact influ- 
ence of speed or quickness of judgment. The total score is 
a sum of many things which are not alike—frequently of 
quantities which we know should not be added together. 
At the moment these total scores have meaning because of 
the highly concentrated nature of the tests. They seem 
to work in spite of the errors of construction. 

The minute analysis of responses to specific problem situ- 
ations should place tests on a scientific basis. It is not pos- 
sible to predict just how far the studies should be followed. 
It may be necessary to record time of response to every 
separate situation in order to study and isolate the influ- 
ence of speed. It may be necessary to photograph eye 
movements in certain types of problem situations. But 
whatever direction is indicated, studies should go forward, 
for the leads are too promising to be abandoned. 

In the process of an individual’s mental development, he 
acquires certain definite concepts. To illustrate my point, 
at the end of my senior year in college, at the Christmas 
vacation, I attended, in the capacity of doorkeeper, the 
meetings of the American Philosophical Association, and 
one of the members of the Association chided another 
member by saying that he had failed to distinguish be- 
tween an infinity of probable actualities and an infinity 
of actual probabilities. (Laughter). That is one end of 
the conceptual scale. The other end, the lower end, is 
illustrated by the answer a child once gave me when I 
asked for a definition of charity. The answer was: ‘‘A 
little red thing with a stem on it.’’ (Laughter). In be- 
tween you have the types of problems, a few of which were 
set by Binet: the distinction between laziness and idleness, 
and so forth. These concepts are not static things compar- 
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able to cards in a library catalogue, but exceedingly in- 
volved dynamic things more comparable perhaps to the in- 
tricate inter-relations involved in a modern radio chain 
hook-up, with scores of stations and millions of receiving 
sets. Yet, in spite of the complexity of these things, it is 
possible to test for the adequacy or integrity of any given 
concept in any student, and it is possible, in a crude way, 
to take a partial inventory of his conceptual stock in trade. 

More remarkable still is the very strong indication that it 
may be possible eventually to determine the value of va- 
rious concepts to the individual. Certain concepts are 
more important than others, and although no human being 
can say which ones are important, and which ones unim- 
portant, it is possible that the results of ten years of such 
painstaking research might establish just this result. If 
such an appraisal could be made, then it should be pos- 
sible to invent methods of teaching these concepts effec- 
tively. 

Testing and teaching are too often considered antithetic. 
Diagnosis precedes treatment, but they are not opposed to 
each other. Proper treatment follows upon correct diag- 
nosis. Testing and teaching are supplementary. If one 
works on the analytical side of test construction, and comes 
in contact with the specific types of errors students make, 
he is immediately struck with the possibilities of inventing 
methods for correcting these errors. Our educational 
process is indirect. Learning is a resultant of innumerable 
events in which chance plays a large réle. If we can only 
find the essential nature of intellectual growth and organ- 
ization, then we ean find out how it should be fostered and 
brought to maturity. Coordinated research along the lines 
opening up in the test field might lead to an entirely new 
type of curriculum fifty or a hundred years hence. By 
way of illustration of that point, going away from the 
verbal test field to the mathematical field, in analyzing 
the various test items we have discovered a few items, one 
item in particular which is correlated very highly with a 
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criterion in measuring algebra. One single operation in 
algebra seems to be a jewel reflecting in its many facets 
the various other operations which enter in. The hope 
would be that we can discover more and more of these spe- 
cific problems and specific situations which seem to be 
crucial, and then develop a technique concentrating on 
those situations. 

But, returning to the immediate problem, it would seem 
that well-organized and carefully devised verbal tests are 
now catching something akin to literacy, if we can consider 
that the ability to read varies from the ability to read ‘‘I 
see the cat’’ to the ability to appreciate Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. Our tests show us that students of college age 
differ from each other in their ability to read, not only 
in understanding the printed word of the humdrum text- 
book, but also in appreciating those subtle vagaries of com- 
position which constitute style. 

The bulk of our educational broadcasting is done by the 
printed page, but our receiving sets vary greatly in their 
sensitivity. It is this efficiency of the human receiver that 
is being studied. Call it literacy, if you will, or intelli- 
gence, or any other word. Its essential nature is unknown, 
but it is in some way related to ability to think in the ver- 
nacular. If we succeed in our efforts to measure thinking 
in the vernacular, scales comparable to ours can be built 
up in any other vernacular. It is possible to take our exact 
techniques, all of them, and work them out in France or in 
Germany or in Italy. Another corollary of that proposi- 
tion is that when we have it done, it will let the modern lan- 
guage people measure reading in the same way that we 
measure. 

The differences between students supposedly at the same 
educational level are extraordinarily large. Since the early 
’90’s, psychologists have been studying intensively the vari- 
ability of human traits, and every adequate measure of any 
important composite trait reveals the same fact of large 
individual differences. 
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If more accurate methods of constructing examinations 
can be developed and extended to other fields, there is a 
possibility of defining much more exactly than now the 
results of training, and the particular level of intellectual 
growth of a student at different times in his career. As the 
present tests, imperfect as they are, show these big indi- 
vidual differences, the further refinement of tests should 
enable colleges, by more accurate diagnosis, to meet more 
exactly the needs of individual students, instead of writing 
one general educational prescription good for all students. 

Opposed to all the findings of the entire psychology of 
individual differences, we have the accepted educational 
dogma that the results of training are directly proportional 
to the number of years of exposure to it. College entrance 
units are written in terms of years—four years of Latin, 
three years of French, and so on. Diplomas are granted 
for so many semester hours of this and that, which when 
added together make an education. Every exact measure- 
ment has shown that the measure of attainment is not years 
nor hours nor any function of time, yet the time fallacy 
still persists, and will persist for another fifty years or so. 

It is quite possible that given better methods of record- 
ing progress and a curriculum which would allow the indi- 
vidual to advance as rapidly as he could, hundreds of stu- 
dents could do the work required in eight years of secon- 
dary school and college in five or six years, thereby entering 
professional schools at the age of nineteen or twenty. 
While psychological tests show the enormous possibilities 
for more rapid educational development, the tendency of 
colleges and professional schools is to slow up the process 
by demanding more and more preparation in terms of 
years. 
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HOW TO ENCOURAGE SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVE- 
MENT—A SUGGESTED TECHNIQUE 


PRESIDENT Murray Bartiett, Hobart College 


I feel I should say that for the point of view given in 
this paper I am very much indebted to Dean Hawkes, who 
will follow me in this discussion, although I don’t wish to 
implicate him at all in my conclusions, and in view of 
what has been said about student participation and advice 
regarding the curriculum, I might say that we have at 
Hobart a student advisory council which meets with me 
weekly for the discussion of the curriculum and the teach- 
ing and other matters which are connected with what is 
generally supposed to be in the sphere of the faculty, and, 
fortunately or unfortunately, after reading this paper to 
this council, they agreed that I had caught the viewpoint of 
the student. 

Having secured your student with ‘‘scholastic aptitude,’’ 
what are we to do with him? The problem of the under- 
graduate college is not to make him study, but to make him 
want to study. After all, the most carefully selected and 
promising students are human beings and, therefore, they 
will spend most of their time on the things they want to do 
most. 

There are two divisions of collegiate life, we might almost 
say ‘‘compartments,’’ that call for the student’s time and 
attention :—‘‘the curriculum’’ and ‘‘extra-curricular ac- 
tivities.”’ One will be primary in the student’s mind, the 
other secondary. Which shall it be? The answer, of 
course, is obvious. That which interests the student most 
will be primary in his attention and time. 

If the student gives most of his time and attention to 
“‘activities,’’ (study not being ordinarily considered to 
be an ‘‘activity’’ by students or faculty), it is because he 
finds them more interesting than the curriculum. If the 
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curriculum is to be primary, it must be primary in the stu- 
dent’s interest. 

It is, after all, not so much a problem of the student as it 
is a problem of the faculty. How are we to make the cur- 
riculum so interesting that it will take the primary place 
in the student’s attention and time, so that, naturally and 
logically, ‘‘activities’’ will fall into the secondary place 
where they belong. This, as I conceive it, is the whole 
problem of the encouragement of scholastic achievement. 

If study is not primary in interest, we are at fault, 
not the student. We must discover the true and real 
springs of human interest and use them not only to quench 
the student’s thirst, but to arouse it. Otherwise he will 
find his real satisfaction not in ‘‘study,’’ but in ‘‘activi- 
ties.’’ 

It is this attitude of primary interest toward study that 
I would emphasize as the way toward the encouragement 
of scholastic achievement. It is not so much, I think, a 
matter of ‘‘technique.’’ In fact, this word was added to 
my subject, as originally given me a year ago. This matter 
of the proper attitude toward study is to my mind so im- 
portant that in the time allotted to me I cannot attempt to 
give even a ‘‘suggested technique,’’ nor do I consider my- 
self competent. The best thing I can do is to indicate 
what seem to be the essential points in the orientation of 
the faculty towards this important attitude of making 
study primary in the interest of the student. 

The most interesting thing to the student and everyone 
else is ‘‘human life.’’ His own and its possibilities in the 
world of social contacts in which he lives are what he cares 
most about. He wants to know what life is, what it means 
and what he can do with it. If ‘‘activities’’ appeal to him 
most, it is because he finds in them more about life and 
more scope for living than in the curriculum. We are to 
change this by teaching him what life really is, in the light 
of our own knowledge, so that he can use his activities as 
a kind of laboratory, to work out what he is learning in the 
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curriculum about life, its meaning and purpose, if it has 
any. 

We all realize that we have to take the student as we find 
him. We are quite aware that in his habits, traditions, loy- 
alties and ambitions he is what his home and the school have 
made him. We probably all agree that most of our difficul- 
ties in encouraging scholastic achievement are due to the 
fact that when he comes to us the student mentally and 
socially is already ‘‘set’’ and ‘‘conditioned.’’ Much to-day 
is being said and written about the desirability of the right 
orientation of the student towards life before he comes to 
college and the need for the proper education of the parent 
and school teacher in this regard. I do not, however, be- 
lieve we realize to any great degree what we are really 
doing to the student, much less how we are doing it. 

We are, in fact, plunging him, with very little previous 
preparation, into an entirely different world from that in 
which he has been brought up. That world is a geocentric 
one. Its horizon is very generally limited by the thought- 
patterns and customs inherited from his parents or, per- 
haps, his grandparents, about which are entwined the stu- 
dent’s ambitions, his political, social and religious beliefs 
and loyalties. His outlook, even at its best, is provincial, 
class-conscious, nationalistic, intolerant. Of the tremendous 
revolution in thought wrought by modern science and the 
scientifie study of history and social evolution, he has no 
definite idea. In so far as he is vaguely aware of it, he may 
show a tendency to revolt against any standards, traditions 
and beliefs which seem to hamper his freedom. I think this 
explains what is sometimes called rather loosely ‘‘the revolt 
of youth.’’ 

The world you and I know is not the student’s world at 
all; it is a new world—in fact, a universe in which the solar 
system is a mere fragment, where life, and particularly 
human life, is an adjustment to an environment we are just 
beginning to understand. Nothing can be more interesting 
than this new world that science and the scientific method 
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have revealed to us. The student is interested in it so far as 
he knows about it. We can not keep this obvious fact from 
him, but because we do not tell him about it intelligently 
and systematically he has to find it out for himself. In one 
of his courses, perhaps biology, for example, or psychology 
taught from a behavioristic standpoint, the student runs up 
against something that knocks over all of his accustomed 
thought-patterns. His loyalties, his beliefs, his moral and 
social codes, his ambitions, are threatened. If he does not 
give them up, he is confused and the more he studies the 
more he is confused. If he thinks at all and, ordinarily, he 
has been taught to absorb information, not to think for him- 
self, he has to reconstruct his world without any conscious 
guidance or help from his teachers, and he either gives the 
problem up or makes a mess of it. 

Should there be one particular study in which he is espe- 
cially interested, he may go on to scholastic achievement. 
This is the ‘‘exceptional student.’’ If his courses have 
nothing to do with his adjustment to this new world, of 
which he is dimly aware, why should he be interested in 
them? Why should he not turn to ‘‘activities?’’—he can 
at least live these. 

If, however, each of his courses were really related to his 
understanding of the world as his teachers know it or ought 
to know it; if he could get, daily, some practical help from 
four or five different points of view, in readjusting his life 
to his actual environment and his old values to new condi- 
tions; if each of his courses were made to apply to the uni- 
verse science is ushering us into, so that he could find out 
what this most interesting thing—human life—-means to-day 
and what he ean do with it, nothing could interest him 
more. 

I can not emphasize too much what I believe is the true 
mission of the college of liberal arts to-day. It is to give, 
carefully and fearlessly, the information we have acquired, 
or are acquiring, of the physical and social world that 
science and psychology and social and economic research 
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have revealed to us. The universities and research institu- 
tions have this knowledge and it is the particular function 
of the college to adapt it and present it to the undergradu- 
ate in terms that he can understand. If we do not do this, 
that which is vital in the values of the past will be lost in 
confusion and perhaps destroyed. 

Each study should be re-evaluated and its implications 
be brought out so far as they can be made to apply to this 
wider horizon of scientific knowledge. More faculty meet- 
ings are needed, not about what to do with our students, 
but what to do with our courses. In a curriculum designed 
to prepare the student for a clear and definite understand- 
ing of the possibilities of intelligent and effective achieve- 
ment in the new world science and social research have re- 
vealed to us, no subject of vital interest should be left out. 

There are no more interesting subjects than ethics and 
religion. If you doubt this, drop into students’ rooms and 
see what they talk about. It is true that their talk centers 
largely upon ‘‘sex,’’ but that is because it is a very press- 
ing problem. It is true that their idea of success centers 
upon money-making and pleasure-seeking, but why should 
it not? Many of them have come to college with the definite 
belief that a college education is desirable, if not necessary, 
to inerease their earning power and there is plenty of 
propaganda to that effect, sometimes in the official state- 
ments of college catalogs and college presidents. After 
all, what are we doing to show them that there are other 
vital intefests in human life than material success? 

When a student sees the wonderful opportunities opened 
by scientific discovery and invention for the increase of 
wealth in modern business, it is a very easy method of ad- 
justment to modern thought to make material success the 
logical and consistent end of human life. When the student 
sees, vaguely perhaps, that the physical and biological 
sciences teach him that man is an animal, as they certainly 
do, it is a logical and consistent method of adjustment to 
consider human society as a matter of animals, the higher 
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developed the better, in competition with other animals. It 
is very easy for the student to make extra-curricular activi- 
ties a practice ground for this attitude towards life, as some 
of us who believe that college athletics are valuable in the 
training of a high type of character well know. I am 
reminded of a cartoon I saw the other day, picturing a 
football coach talking to the students before the game, 
and he said to them, ‘‘Now, football is the most valuable 
study that there is to develop character, initiative and 
courage. Go in there now and do exactly as I tell you.’’ 
It seems to me that that is the attitude of a great many 
teachers in their subjects, particularly at examination time. 

It is from this standpoint that I would urge the necessity 
of including in the curriculum the study of ethics and 
religion. If man is an animal, we certainly should get all 
the light we can as to what kind of an animal he is and has 
been through his development. Human development has 
been very largely social development and ethics and religion 
are intimately connected with man’s social behavior. I am 
not speaking of any particular kind of ethics or kind of 
religion, but as human activities to be studied just as scien- 
tifically as any other social studies. Of course, they should 
be taught and studied in college just as any other subjects 
in the curriculum are taught and studied, but the ways men 
have behaved towards each other and the personal relation- 
ship that men have felt they have borne to the universe as 
they have conceived it, can not be left out of a thorough 
and comprehensive re-evaluation of human life. 

Now if for the first two years of the undergraduate cur- 
riculum, the student is brought to see the practical bearing 
of all his studies upon the problem of human life in a real 
world, will he not be able to concentrate, during his remain- 
ing years, upon that particular field of study which claims 
his chief interest, with a sense of sympathy and a breadth 
of vision, that will fit him for a life of real usefulness in 
a profession or business, in research or teaching? In other 
words, I would suggest that the studies of the freshman- 
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sophomore years be looked upon as an ‘‘introduction’’ to 
scientific and social facts, as modern scholars know them 
to-day, with a view to enabling the student to take his part 
in the solution of those economic, social, and international 
problems upon which the future existence and welfare of 
human civilization depend. 

For a number of years, I have been convinced that there 
should be two main objectives in what we call liberal educa- 
tion. The first object is not merely to supply information, 
but to enable the student to think for himself, to think 
straight and independently. This is impossible unless he 
is able to coordinate those studies which ordinarily are mea- 
sured mainly by the standard ‘‘credits’’ and ‘‘semester 
hours.’’ The second object is that a student’s thinking 
should lead him to a right choice of ‘‘values.’’ I do not see 
how this can be done unless the widest possible range of 
those interests which human beings have lived and have 
worked for is fearlessly presented to the student’s attention. 

‘‘Nature’’ and ‘‘man’”’ are not separate. They are mu- 
tually dependent. True education should deal with both. 
The sciences,so called,should be related to man’s social life, 
and the humanities, so called, should be taught with as 
much scientific method and as unswerving a regard for 
truth as the sciences. Psychology, as the study of man’s 
response to his natural and social environment, should be 
the link between the physical and biological sciences on the 
one hand, and language, history, economies, politics, phi- 
losophy, éthics and religion on the other. This, I think, is 
the true education—the gradual unfolding of life as the 
most interesting of all incentives for scholastic achievement. 
In his commencement address at Hobart, last June, on the 
subject ‘‘Why Study?’’ Professor John Erskine said: 


The proper study of mankind is not exclusively man, 
nor exclusively the forces and powers which nature 
brings ready to his intelligence; the proper study is 
how, using these opportunities, we may create our 
world—create in the sense that the artist paints—how 
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we may leave behind us something of importance, 
something which without us would not be there. 
When I say that scholarship, if it is of the right sort, 
helps us to solve the problems of life, no doubt I ought 
to define many of my terms, but I count on this audi- 
ence to get the point of view without elaborate defini- 
tions. I admit that the point of view may seem to some 
of my colleagues narrow. I am thinking of life as an 
art, of man as the artist, and of all the world outside 
of him as the material with which he is to work. When 
he comes to the end of his days, I think he should leave 
behind him a masterpiece of some sort—a work of art. 
In a narrow sense this might be a book, a picture, a 
statue, or a building. It might also be a great life. 


There is no motive so effective to encourage research by 
really intelligent scholars as that of enabling man to lead 
a fuller, more effective life, and yet the faculties of liberal 
arts colleges should consist primarily of teachers—teachers 
who have coordinated their subjects from the widest and 
most comprehensive viewpoint of human values. I know 
there is a difficulty there, that very often promotion de- 
pends rather upon productive work than upon teaching, 
but it is a difficulty that should be overcome by the educa- 
tion of trustees and governing boards. 

If the necessity for the coordination of all courses is 
recognized by our faculties, a satisfactory technique will be 
worked out. A course to orientate the freshmen to the new 
world which science is unfolding, a course to coordinate the 
subjects of the upper classman in the whole field of knowl- 
edge will be useful. More important, however, in the mat- 
ter of technique is the development of more intimate and 
sympathetic relations between teacher and student outside, 
as well as inside, the classroom, which, in some noteworthy 
eases, have taken the form of ‘‘conference groups’’ or s0- 
ealled ‘‘honors courses.’’ So far as the formal machinery 
of hours, credits, and courses must be maintained in Ameri- 
ean colleges, it should be modified as far as possible by the 
desire to promote the student’s individual interest and 
initiative. 
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I believe, however, that the most important factor in any 
technique is that we teachers shall have a practical under- 
standing of what we are trying to do, that we shall have a 
real sympathy for each other’s subjects and understand the 
relationships of each to human life as a whole. Then the 
student will not be ‘‘mixed up,’’ as he frequently is, or 
indifferent, as he more frequently is, but will be interested, 
above all, in his college work, for he will see it as a personal 
and intimate revelation of a real world, in which he can 
live with all his might. 




















THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE 


A book of 300 pages setting forth the most approved ideals 
and procedure regarding curricula, faculty-student rela- 
tions, effective teaching, promotion of scholarship, the place 
of religion and the fine arts in education, and the problems 
of finance. Price $2.00 per copy. Published by the-Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, 111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS ABOUT THE EFFECTIVE 
COLLEGE 


The two dozen sections of The Effective College are written by 
representatives of universities and colleges who have intimate knowl- 
edge of the subjects with which they deal, so that the book is at 
present the fullest and most trustworthy account that is available of 
conditions in American universities and colleges.—Clyde Furst. 














Your kind note and a copy of your book reached me just before 
I am sailing for Europe. Please accept my very warm thanks. I 
shall earry your book with me and have a chance to read it on board 
ship.— Abraham Flexner. 


We have ordered ten copies of your new book, The Effective College, 
to be put on reference for the students here.—Robert J. Leonard. 

Many thanks for your Effective College. I appreciate your kind- : 
ness. I shall take pleasure in reading every chapter. I can see that 
it is high class. You are doing a great work.—J. W. Crabtree. 


I am reading it with the greatest of interest.—H. J. Thorkelson. 


Thank you for the copy of The Effective College, which has come 
to my desk. I wish I could have had such a book when I was begin- 
ning my work as a college president.—John H. Finley. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE DISCIPLINE 
Dean Hersert E. Hawkes, Columbia University 


Discipline may be defined either broadly or narrowly. 
Broadly defined it is as wide as education itself. Physical, 
moral and intellectual discipline may be defined so as to in- 
clude the entire development of the individual, involving 
his relations to his environment both animate and inani- 
mate, both human and divine. I shall not attempt to cover 
the whole range of the subject. 

In our higher education a curious change has taken place 
during the past thirty years. In the old days it meant the 
running through of a required course which was largely 
prescribed, leaving the individual little chance to devote 
himself to subjects that were not included in the curricu- 
lum. It was education offered to the student from without, 
and imposed on the passive youth through the medium of 
memory and rules enforced by a liberal application of pen- 
alties. The direction of the flow of the educational stream 
was from outside the pupil toward him, in the hope that 
some small crevice in his resisting armor could be found 
through which a slight trickle might permeate to the field 
of his intellectual life. 

Now in many quarters the whole technique has been re- 
versed and from the kindergarten on searching attempts 
are made to find little bubbling springs of interest inside 
the child which may be stimulated to flow out to join with 
the strong currents of interest in the things of the mind 
that float our entire complex of modern intellectual activ- 
ity. The direction of flow is so far as possible from inside 
of the pupil toward the external. 

Colleges have not responded to this order of about-face 
as rapidly as the lower levels of our educational system. 
In many respects their problem is more complicated and 
difficult. They can not start at the beginning as the kinder- 
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garten can. They have not been able to obtain the infor- 
mation regarding their students which enables them to know 
much about the springs of interest that are active in the 
minds of the youth under their charge. They have un- 
doubtedly been strongly influenced by the attitude of the 
professional scholar for whom the subject is the only thing 
of importance, the individual student being left to shift for 
himself as best he can. This has left many of our colleges 
with a set of courses required for the degree. Without 
doubt most of them are good and proper for the collegiate 
education of the average and normal person. But who 
among you has not seen scores of college boys who were 
repelled and absolutely injured by some one or more of 
these requirements? How often have you been obliged to 
say to a student, if you say what is in your mind, that a 
certain required course is not the thing that will be of the 
least usefulness to him in his intellectual development, but 
that it must be passed if he wishes his degree? No admin- 
istrative officer that I know, however, has enough confidence 
in his wisdom and sufficient sense of reliance on his back- 
bone to tell one such student that he need not take the 
required work that everyone else must pass. But I do not 
believe that any one of us has not wished that it might be 
done. 

The ideal college course for any student would be one 
fitted to his own individual needs. This does not mean that 
it should omit the so-called cultural and broadening features 
of our curriculum, or that his work should be narrowly 
directed at his temporary hobby or enthusiasm. But it does 
mean that his mind should be known in terms of itself and 
its individual history, to the end that his education could 
be presented in a manner and with a content fitting to it. 

Beginning with the breaking down of the old required 
curriculum in our colleges this point of view has been on 
the gain. The technique of carrying it out has varied 
widely with different local conditions, but the whole system 
of free electives, of groups of courses, and of flexibly ad- 
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ministered honors courses has all been in the direction of 
affording an opportunity to give the individual a chance 
to work out his own intellectual destiny without having it 
all handed to him from the outside. We have not for the 
most part given up required courses which seem to be de- 
sirable for almost anyone. It is assumed that the youth is 
still a human being who must communicate with other 
human beings in terms of language, and think in conform- 
ity with a few patterns which the wise men of the past have 
developed in a somewhat standardized manner. Some boys 
are in greater need of this direction and help than others. 
For a few students it is unquestionably safe to throw the 
reins over their backs and to allow them to choose their own 
path. For most students this procedure would result in 
untold waste and ineffective labor. But unless all signs 
fail, we are gaining both in the desire and in the technique 
for knowing our students, and with that knowledge freedom 
is certain to follow. But it will be the freedom of motion 
in a path determined by things as they are, rather than the 
freedom of aimless and uncorrelated motion. 

While the general direction of development of our 
schemes of study and methods for carrying them out has 
made a complete turn-about during the past two score 
years, our attitude toward the moral aspects of the higher 
education has kept in about the same path as of old. It is 
still something brought to bear on the student from with- 
out, rather than a stimulation to his self-development. 
Though practice varies, I imagine that most officers of col- 
lege discipline look upon their function as for the most part 
punitive. The Puritan image of the angry God holding the 
trembling culprit over the edge of a burning hell, though 
not vividly in mind, is certainly in the background. The 
punitive features of college discipline are their highest com- 
mon factor. 

It may be that this attitude was the natural one when 
the discipline of the family could be counted on for a back- 
ground of moral maturity more than is possible today. In 
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the happy golden age when fathers and mothers saw to it 
that their sons grew up with characters based on the eter- 
nal verities it was possible to place any deviation from the 
eode of right living in the category of sin rather than in 
that of immaturity and it is very easy to prescribe for sin— 
in some one else. But I am not very certain as to the dates 
of this golden age. I only know that it hasn’t been very 
golden for the past fifty years. Be that as it may, I am con- 
vineed that the youth of college age at the present time are 
as immature morally and as crude socially as they are un- 
developed intellectually. If this is true it is a condition, not 
a theory, that confronts us. If the college is alive to its 
duty it must recognize the human conditions that actually 
face it and deal with them. For when a college admits 
a student to its membership and calls him by her name a 
double responsibility has been established. On the one hand 
a responsibility on the part of the youth to do his best and 
to make the most of the opportunity before him, and also 
a responsibility on the part of the college to take him as he 
is, having onee declared that he is fit to enter college, and 
with patience and intelligent care to help him to overcome 
his weaknesses, whether of mind, body or soul. Of course 
he has weaknesses. If he were perfect he would not need 
to go to college at all. And whether he is deficient in one 
aspect or another does not affect the responsibility of the 
college to do its best for him. 

This means that, fixed rules of discipline administered 
arbitrarily have no place in a college. It means that some- 
one must at all eosts determine what is back of a case of 
cheating or drunkenness or other breach of decent behavior. 
Not only the factua! evidence in the case, but the back- 
ground and state of mind that lead up to it must in some 
way be found out. This takes time and patience and in- 
sight, but it is a technique that can be developed and prac- 
ticed. It is often necessary for the dean to use the method 
of the colored man who found a mule that was supposed to 
be hopelessly lost. On being asked how he found the mule 
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he replied, ‘‘I just went to the place where they saw the 
mule last, and thought what I would do if I was a mule.”’ 
With this procedure it is entirely possible that the penalty, 
if one call it such, for two offenses that look exactly the 
same on paper may be quite different on account of the 
different educative effect that would result in the two indi- 
viduals concerned. 

It goes without saying that sometimes it is discovered that 
the moral state of a boy is such that he is not a fit member 
of the college community. His defects may be too serious 
for the college to hope to remedy. In such a case the boy 
must be asked to go. We must admit that the college is not 
adapted for the education of every person, however igno- 
rant or depraved he may be. If all of the facts about the 
boy’s character had been known when the student applied 
for admission to college he would not have been allowed to 
enter. That is to say, a mistake was made in ever allowing 
the youth to register at all. Such a boy must be asked to 
withdraw. 

The situation is precisely the same on the scholastic side. 
The director of admissions uses his best judgment in 
accepting the credentials of entering students. If he were 
able always to select wisely he would never accept anyone 
who did not have the preparation and habits of study that 
insured his academic success. The fact that some boys do 
not make good in their studies and must be asked to with- 
draw means that a mistake has been made. To eliminate 
a large percentage of a class at the end of their first year in 
college does not necessarily mean high standards. It means 
an improper basis of admission, due either to the unfortu- 
nate effect of the laws governing such things, as in the case 
of some state institutions, or to the incompetence of the sys- 
tem of admission. I do not suppose that any institution 
would consciously encourage a large number of students to 
waste a year of their lives for the sake of the tuition fees 
which more than cover the costs in freshman work. 
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Discipline should be approached from the angle of moral 
education of the individual rather than of his punishment. 
I have met very few boys who were not thankful to have 
someone point out clearly but sympathetically defects in 
their character. And when a weakness in character has 
once been definitely isolated so that the boy can see just 
what it is and what it implies, he can usually be counted on 
to make the attempt to strengthen his weak spot. To expel 
a boy from college as soon as a weak spot in his character 
has been located, seems to me to indicate either a failure to 
understand human nature or a blindness to the most sol- 
emn responsibility that the college has assumed in admitting 
him. 

It may be wise to advise a boy to leave college for a time 
in order that he may learn by somewhat less artificial con- 
tact with the world just what kind of attitude and accom- 
plishment is expected of a man. This may be a part of his 
education, a sort of extra-curriculum activity. But I do not 
think that if the boy ought to go to college at all he should 
be fired out with the advice to try to enter some institution 
that does not know him as well. The place that knows him 
best can help him most. The exceptions to this statement 
are so rare as to be negligible. 

One cannot forget, however, that the officer of discipline 
has a double responsibility. He must keep in mind not 
only the morals of the individual but the morale of the 
college community. Many cases have a social bearing and 
influence ds well as a personal importance. After all of the 
facts in a case have been cleared up, both material and psy- 
chological, it may be necessary to say to the youth that if 
he were the only person in the college it would be right and 
proper to consider the incident closed, with little or no dis- 
ciplinary action. But unfortunately the rest of the college 
must be considered. It would not do to have everyone who 
knows about the affair assume that that kind of thing can 
go on with the knowledge and apparent consent of the col- 
lege authorities. When approached in this way the student 
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never feels that injustice is being done when a penalty is 
imposed, nor does such an attitude reduce its educative 
effect on the student. On the contrary it seems to give him 
a more enlightened sense of social responsibility to feel that 
to some extent he is his brother’s keeper. Not infrequently 
I ask a boy what penalty he thinks he ought to have in order 
to keep the morale of the college where it should be. The 
fact that the boy suggests more severe action than I had 
intended to recommend may mean that he wishes to gain 
merit by self-depreciation. I think it more likely, however, 
that it reflects his sense of social responsibility to his fel- 
lows, and can be taken at its face value. 

We would all agree that self-education is the only real 
education. The stimulus and opportunity may come from 
the outside, but the change is on the inside. Likewise the 
only real kind of discipline is self-discipline. Parents, 
teachers and deans may point out to the boy his shortcom- 
ings and their implications. A penalty may aid in making 


the point clear. But the penalty for a college boy is not 
a punishment. It is rather a part of his education, to the 
end that he may learn to take charge of himself. 
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WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Mark A. May, Yale University 


I suppose that there is no topic now engaging the educa- 
tional attention of the American people to-day more than 
that of character education. Wherever I go, I find groups 
of people expressing surprising interest in this, and from 
surprising quarters. I find that parents in Parent-Teacher 
Associations are making character education the topic of 
their conventions; I find that business men are considering 
it; I find that social agencies, particularly agencies con- 
cerned with social failures, juvenile delinquency and the 
like, are very much concerned with character education, 
and particularly the public school people now are making 
a very decided turn in this direction. 

Of course the colleges have for a long time had character 
education as one of their avowed purposes, if not the 
avowed purpose. I imagine that if this body should be 
called upon to define the major purpose of the American 
college or should be called upon to give a legitimate excuse 
for its existence, it would probably vote that the ultimate 
aim of American education is that of producing strong 
characters. 

We may justly raise the question as to whether or not 
we really mean business on this score. Do the colleges 
really mean what they say when they say that the purpose 
of college education is that of mature character? What 
are they doing about it? Are they doing anything that is 
fundamental? Are they making any effort to avail them- 
selves of what science has found out about this topic? 

I have not been directly in touch with undergraduate life 
in colleges for four years now, so I feel somewhat out of 
date, but I have not run across anything in their literature 
that convinces me that there is any great constructive drive 
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in this particular direction amongst our American colleges. 
The public school people are inclined to go forward very 
much more rapidly. We have collected in our office in New 
York something more than one hundred different schemes 
for character development in public schools. That fact 
itself betokens a very wide interest in the subject. 

Four years ago, Dr. Hartshorne and I were asked to 
approach the topic scientifically and conduct a basic in- 
quiry into the whole question of character education. 
There was established at Teachers College, Columbia, what 
is known as the Character Education Inquiry, working 
under a grant from the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. After looking over the field of education in gen- 
eral, it seemed to us that the place to begin in studying 
character scientifically is at the point of individual diag- 
nosis. Here is a boy, let us say, who is a fine, honest, 
honorable, upright, dependable chap, and we ask ourselves 
the question: How did he get that way? Was it because 
he had good ancestors? Was it because something hap- 
pened to him in his pre-school age? Was it because of 
some particular emotional experience that he may have 
had at one time in his life? Or was it because of a host 
of influences that have been brought to bear upon him? 
Here is another boy, perhaps his brother, perhaps a boy 
who goes to the same school, and he is of just the opposite 
type. He is incorrigible, he is delinquent; he steals and 
lies and gets arrested, and all that sort of thing. How did 
he get that way? 

We started out with the notion that if we could develop 
a system of character tests by means of which an indi- 
vidual’s total character could be diagnosed, we would 
thereby have instruments for further research and instru- 
ments that would throw light upon how character is formed. 
We started with this in view for another reason. We have 
been asked to evaluate different schemes of character edu- 
cation. We notice in the school advertisements that, let 
us say, the What-Not Institution on the Hudson says: 
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‘‘Send your boy to us and we will send you back a MAN. 
We develop character.’’ Such a note runs in perhaps half, 
if not two-thirds, of the advertisements for private schools, 
and I imagine that some college presidents have probably 
said to their patrons, ‘‘We are going to do all we can to 
develop character in your son or your daughter.’’ 

What we want to know, and what the public school man 
wants to know, and I suspect what the college man wants 
to know, is: How are we going to do it; what are we going 
to do? What experiences should a child have, or what 
types of experiences do children have that actually de- 
termine their characters? In other words, what are the 
educative experiences ? 

We set out to make a series of character tests. Before 
doing that, we must have some working notion of what 
character really is. Without committing ourselves to 
definitions, we constructed this rather common-sense way 
of looking at it. It seemed to us that character consists of 
three sets of factors. First, there are what we might call 
the intellectual factors or the knowledge factors. We do 
not mean to imply that knowledge itself will determine con- 
duct, but we do mean to say that knowledge itself is neces- 
sary for the right type of conduct, because a child may 
know right and not do right, but how can he do right with- 
out knowing right, except by chance? In the second place, 
we have what we call a set of dynamic factors, and these 
are the factors of attitudes, desires, preferences, and the 
like. A child must not only know right but he must 
actually want to do right. The emotional qualities that act 
as drives must be there before we really get the thing we 
want. Then, in the third place, it is necessary that we 
include conduct itself. Some may think that if an indi- 
vidual knows right and wants to do right, that he will 
thereby actually do right, but of course you remember the 
classic example of the Apostle Paul who said that he knew 
right, and wanted to do right, but for some reason he 
“‘eouldn’t get away with it’’ in all circumstances. 
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In seeking ways and means of determining the knowledge 
factors we worked out a series of moral knowledge tests. 
These tests have been given to some ten thousand school 
children. The tests operate something like this. For in- 
stance, in the Binet intelligence tests you may remember 
that there is this question: ‘‘What should you say if some 
one should ask you your opinion of a person whom you do 
not know very well?’’ Taking this general type of ques- 
tion as a pattern, we made up a number such as this: 
‘What should you do if by mistake you should drop a 
nickel in the slot machine, thinking you put in a penny?”’ 
Five alternative answers are given and the child is asked 
to check the best one. Some answers are: ‘‘Break the 
thing and get your nickel out.’’ ‘‘Call up the police.”’ 
**Do nothing.’’ 

In another series of questions we attempted to find out 
how well the child discriminates ethically in a situation 
such as this: Mary went to the hospital to visit a sick 
friend. She found her very pale. In order to cheer the 
friend up, she said, ‘‘My, how well you look!’’ Was it 
justifiable, under the circumstances, to tell that lie? A 
series of such instances presents a good picture of the 
ethical discrimination or the moral discrimination of the 
child. 

Another matter of importance is to find out how a child 
labels certain acts. For instance, is arriving late at a 
committee meeting, as a matter of fact, stealing? A series 
of such questions was aimed to find out whether in these 
rather unusual situations the child would be able to label 
the thing ‘‘stealing,’’ ‘‘lying,’’ or ‘‘cheating.’’ 

Then on the side of the dynamic factors, an effort was 
made to find out exactly how children feel in a certain 
situation. Here we have tried out many kinds of tests 
which are intended to measure social attitudes, prejudices, 
interests and the like. 

We have investigated the conduct of children in four 
different fields: first, that of honesty; second, that of self- 
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control; third, that of persistence or mastery in a difficult 
situation; and fourth, that of cooperation or helpfulness. 
In all of these we actually put the child in what we call 
standardized situations and secured a record of his re- 
sponse. Our aim was to find out exactly what happens in 
these situations, which can be observed and checked up 
without asking questions. 

Take, for instance, the question of honesty or deception. 
Since it is the thing upon which many of our social institu- 
tions are built, it seemed important to investigate deception 
in children. We used four different test situations. First, 
honesty in classroom work; second, honesty in the home- 
work; third, honesty on the playground; and fourth, hon- 
esty in party games. In the classroom we were able to find 
out the extent to which a child will be deceptive or cheat 
in an examination by giving examinations and securing 
records of his dishonesty. For instance, we have two arith- 
metic tests with problems of the same difficulty and scaled 
in difficulty from ‘‘very easy’’ to ‘‘very hard.’’ These 
problems are so arranged that if a child solves twenty of 
them honestly on the first occasion, he will, when he gets 
to the second set of problems, probably be able to solve 
from sixteen to twenty-four of them. On the first occasion 
we give the child the arithmetic test and then pass out 
answer sheets or keys and tell him to grade his own paper. 
If a child is deceptive, he will change his answers so as to 
make it appear that he has a score of which he is not 
worthy. On the second occasion we give the second set of 
questions, and this time do not pass out the answer sheet. 
By comparing the score he made when he had the answers 
with the score he made when he didn’t, we are able to find 
out the amount of deception that took place. 

Another thing we do is to give the child a puzzle to 
solve, which is either very difficult or impossible. One of 
the puzzles is known in the toy shops as the ‘‘Fifteen 
Puzzle.’’ It consists of fifteen blocks of wood, about an 
inch square, set into a square box, with the sixteenth space 
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blank. These are arranged in a special order and the child 
is told to move them around and get them in the right 
order. The blocks can be so arranged in the first place 
that a perfect solution is impossible without removing at 
least one block, which is against the rules. We tell the 
children that no blocks are to be removed. Ifa child hands 
his box in with a perfect score, then we know absolutely 
he cheated. 

Then on the playground we set up a series of physical 
feats, the kind that the children actually have in the public 
schools. These events are arranged so that cheating can 
be detected. One event is the hand dynamometer test, or 
the grip test. Those of you who are familiar with the hand 
dynamometer know that it is impossible to improve your 
scores in five successive trials because of the fatigue effect. 
If the actual amount that a child can grip is twenty kilo- 
grams, and he comes up with his score card reading twenty- 
five, twenty-nine and thirty, we know that he has either lied 
or cheated. 

By situations such as these we have been able to deter- 
mine honesty on the playground. We used four such 
events. 

Then we gave the children a party, a perfectly good 
party, with all the things that go with parties except that 
we had in this party three games that are honesty tests. 
One of them is what we call the bean relay. It is a game 
somewhat similar to the old potato race. Four empty 
boxes about six inches square are placed at one end of the 
room. In line with each box are other boxes containing 
several beans. The object of the game is for the child to 
transfer the beans, one at a time, to the empty box. The 
race lasts thirty seconds. The observer stands on the side 
lines and counts the beans. If Johnny Jones’s box shows 
sixteen beans made in ten runs, it is quite evident that he 
did not take one bean at a time according to the rule. 

Some of the more outstanding results of these tests are 
as follows. In the first place, there are no sex differences 
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except on the test that the children took home. There was 
one test that they took home, in which they promised that 
they would get no help on it. Here we found that the girls 
cheated more than the boys. We attributed it to the fact 
that the girls have not less honor but more ambition, and 
in checking up with school principals we find that is sub- 
stantially the case. Girls are more interested in doing their 
homework well. 

The second thing we found is that there are no age differ- 
ences. Children who are fourteen years old are just as 
deceptive as children who are eight. After these children 
have been through, let us say, the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, they come out at the eighth grade just as 
deceptive, and, as a matter of fact, a little bit more, which 
indicates that the public school system or the homes, or 
whatever forces are operating on the children are certainly 
not cutting down the deception. There is a certain element 
of error there, of course, because the brighter ones drop 
out, as they go on, and the duller ones are more frequent 
at the upper age levels. Take a fifth grade, for example: 
the older children, who are probably the duller, are very 
much more deceptive than the younger children in that 
grade. There is a high correlation between the child’s 
deceptiveness and his lack of intelligence; ¢.¢., a high intel- 
ligence level goes with a high degree of honor. The corre- 
lation between the total of these deception tests and 
intelligence is —.60; that is, the correlation is negative 
with deception but positive with honor. A high level of 
intelligence and a high level of honor seem to go together. 

The first time we gave these tests we ran across a very 
curious thing that may interest some of you. Honesty runs 
in families. It runs in families to the extent that eye color 
does. Brothers and sisters resemble each other as much 
in honesty or dishonesty as they do in the color of their 
eyes and the length of their forearms, and the breadth of 
their shoulders. This same fact comes out when we deal 
with orphans. Our conclusion here is that the degree of 
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family resemblance in deception can not be wholly ac- 
counted for on any environmental hypotheses. 

Another very interesting thing is that there is very high 
correlation between associates; that is, children in the same 
classroom show more resemblance between the amount of 
deception that they exhibit than children from different 
classrooms. This is in accord with common sense. 

We made some very interesting comparisons of different 
types of schools. First, we found that children who go to 
private schools are considerably less deceptive than chil- 
dren who go to public schools. Certain figures show that 
in a single test out of 1,200 children who go to public 
school, 40 per cent. cheated, and out of 850 children who 
attended private schools only 11 per cent. cheated. This 
may be due to the fact that the children who go to private 
schools are highly selective; that is, they come from better 
homes. Checking this point we found a very close rela- 
tion between the occupation of the father and the decep- 
tiveness of the child. We classified occupation into four 
levels: the professional, semi-professional, artisan, and 
the day laborer. In the upper class, the sons and daugh- 
ters of college professors and bank presidents and lawyers 
and artists will cheat on the average in about three chances 
out of every ten; those in the second level, about three and 
a half; those in the third level about four and a half, and 
the sons and daughters of day laborers about five and a half 
times out of every ten opportunities. With this in mind 
we went back to the comparison of the public and private 
schools and took children of the same occupational levels, 
of the same general intelligence levels, of the same general 
cultural background, and still found a very large difference 
in favor of the private school. But it happened that this 
particular private school was one of the progressive schools 
connected with Teachers College. Our next guess was that 
in progressive schools where the teachers use modern edu- 
cational methods, not so much emphasis is placed upon dis- 
cipline, where things are relatively free and easy, and 
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where the relation between the teacher and the children 
in the classroom is very wholesome, less deception prevails. 
Upon further investigation we found that this is only par- 
tially true. In schools of the more conventional sort we 
found only a small degree of deception. Something like 
school morale or group morale appears to be a very im- 
portant factor. Wherever a school has a high morale, a 
fine esprit de corps, in which there is a fine spirit of coop- 
eration between the teachers and the pupils, there is usually 
a high percentage of honesty. Wherever the teacher and 
the school authorities on the one hand,—and I hope you 
college people will take this to heart,—and the pupils on 
the other hand, are in conflict, there is deception, and we 
haven’t found any exceptions to this rule yet. 

In a large American university of about 5,000, an anony- 
mous questionnaire was circulated amongst the students 
and one of the questions which was asked was: ‘‘ Have you, 
as a matter of fact, or do you as a matter of fact cheat on 
examinations?’’ Fifty per cent. of them admitted that 
they had cheated on examinations while they had been in 
college. Then they were asked why, and the answers be- 
trayed this conflict between the pupil on the one hand and 
the college administration on the other. 

Among these different situations in which we have 
sampled the child’s honesty, the correlations are low. A 
child will cheat on an arithmetic test but the same child, 
in the same room, on the same day, with the same examiner 
and the same teacher, will be perfectly honest on a spelling 
test. Go back the next day, and if the situation could be 
kept constant, we would expect to get about the same 
response. If I wanted to know whether a boy would cheat 
in an arithmetic test, I would rather know what his brother 
did in that test or what a classmate did, than what he did 
in a spelling test. What does this mean? It means that 
deception is a specific function of the situation and of the 
circumstances that surround it. 
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If a child has in him some sort of a vapor or some sort 
of an entity which we call honesty, that pours itself out 
into these situations and makes him always under all cir- 
cumstances absolutely and unqualifiedly honest, then we 
would expect him in all these situations to be honest. We 
do find some children who are. Certain groups have taken 
as many as twenty of these tests, and some children come 
through clean; others will take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity they have. But the majority of them are in be- 
tween. I don’t believe that there was ever a mortal man 
who was absolutely and unqualifiedly, under all circum- 
stances, honest. I don’t believe, on the other hand, that 
there was ever a mortal man who was so base and so de- 
graded that he was absolutely and unqualifiedly and under 
all circumstances dishonest. As a matter of fact, we are 
all in the middle, and the honesty or dishonesty of a child, 
according to these studies, seems to show that it is more a 
matter of his relation to the situation in which he is placed 
than it is the trait of honesty that lies within him. 

If a boy cheats in an arithmetic test, that alone is of no 
great consequence, for it does not tell whether he will be 
dishonest in another situation. Disciplinarians may well 
think this over. If a boy cheats in his examinations, out he 
goes from the college! Are you justified in doing this? 
We have figured out that before you can tell whether an 
individual will be honest or not in a situation, you have to 
take at least thirty-one samples of his conduct. You ought 
to get at least two or three examples of his deceptive con- 
duct before you are convinced that he is worthy of dis- 
missal from your institution. 

Just one more thing that applies to colleges. It concerns 
the whole business of a code of honor. In one private 
preparatory school we found that the boys would not cheat 
to amount to anything on an examination because they had 
the honor system and they believed in it, but some of those 
same boys would steal to beat the very band. To test this, 
we invented a stealing test. The test consisted of a hand- 
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kerehief box about six inches wide, with a design drawn in 
the bottom, with three circles in rows of three each. Each 
box had eighty-nine cents in it—a quarter, two or three 
dimes, three or four nickels, and some pennies, and then 
some Chinese coins. These boxes were passed out and all 
were carefully keyed so that we knew who had which box. 
We told the boys to place a coin on each circle so that the 
amount of money would add up to the same amount ver- 
tically, horizontally and diagonally. Of course, what we 
really wanted to find out was whether they would take the 
money out of the box. In this particular school we lost 
four dollars and eighty-six cents. Approximately one- 
fourth of the boys in the school seemed to have no particu- 
lar conscience about it. One boy, I remember, who sat 
next to the front seat said to the examiner: ‘‘Sir, there’s 
no quarter in my box.’’ We had had these boxes checked 
three times before we went there and we knew the amount 
they contained was correct. He was given another quarter, 
but when he handed in his box, that quarter also was gone. 
Another boy took the whole business, box and all. After 
the test was over one of the boys, not seeing me standing 
behind him, said to another boy, ‘‘Look what I got!’’ and 
held up some coins. 

The moral to that story is this: The code of honor in this 
school applied only to cheating and not to stealing. Some 
colleges are concerned about the honor system. Some find 
that it works, others do not. From the facts revealed in 
our studies one would expect it to work only when it ex- 
presses the unwritten code of the group and where the 
conflict between faculty and students has been dissolved 
and replaced with a spirit of cooperation. 
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THE LIBRARY BUILDING FOR A LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE* 


PRESIDENT CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MiErow, Colorado College 


The three absolutely essential elements of a college are 
the teachers, the students and the books. It is evident 
therefore that the place in which the books are housed and 
in which they may also be read and studied—the library 
building—assumes a place of primary importance. Yet 
in many of our older institutions of learning the architec- 
tural design of this most essential structure on the campus 
originally bore little or no relation to the uses to which 
the building was intended to be put. Within recent years, 
however, a number of colleges and universities have devoted 
much earnest thought to the problem of the library build- 
ing. Many beautiful and highly effective libraries, some 
of them already complete, others in process of erection or 
planned for the future, have been the result.” 

For example, the lofty clock tower, characteristic of so 
many of our older university libraries, often equipped with 
melodious chimes and always an outstanding landmark for 
miles around, was still of little real significance for a 
library as distinguished from any other college building. 
The newer type of university library also contains a tower 
—more massive, as a rule, and perhaps not so high. But 
this part of the building has now a very specifie purpose. 
It actually contains the majority of the books, for it has 
generally been found to be desirable to limit the ground 
area by carrying the book stacks up in a big tower. More- 
over it is said that the distance from one section of the stack 
to another is much less if you go in a vertical direction 
than if you go in a horizontal direction. Hence big towers 
are favored in recent university library plans—but now 


* See p. 213. 
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with the purely utilitarian purpose of providing the best 
possible location for the stacks. 

In general, the development of library architecture ap- 
pears to have been: first, book shelves in the form of wall 
cases; next aleoves*; then a rotunda or an octagonal struc- 
ture with radiating shelves.t This third type is admirable 
except for the fact that it cannot be enlarged. 


MODEL OF LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 


It is the purpose of the present paper to attempt to 
specify, if possible, some of the essential characteristics of 
the ideal college library building, as distinguished from 
the type of structure appropriate to and necessary for 
the great university. 

It is obvious, of course, that as the functions of a college 
library differ greatly from those of a university library, 
so the architectural forms of the two must also be radically 
different. As Dr. E. C. Richardson, formerly Librarian, 
now Honorary Director Emeritus of the Princeton Univer- 
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sity Library, once expressed it, the function of the public 
library of a city or town is diffusion, the bringing of a 
comparatively small number of books to a large number 
of readers, whereas the university type, intended to afford 
facilities for research, brings a comparatively large number 
of books to a small number of readers. The college library 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LIBRARY 


stands midway between the two. For while college stu- 
dents are not concerned primarily with research they do 
devote a considerable proportion of their time to study in 
the library building. Such at least is the theory! 

As a matter of fact, the use of college libraries for read- 
ing and study has increased very perceptibly within recent 
years. This is due in part to a widespread change in the 
plan of college work, the introduction of so-called honors 
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courses and the like, but also, I am told, ‘‘owing . . . to 
the introduction of the saxophone and radio into dormi- 
tory rooms’’! 

At all events the modern college library building consists 
of three separate and distinct units: (1) the book stacks, 
(2) the reading room, and (3) the administration rooms. 
The problem is to provide a building in which these various 
parts of the library may be most conveniently and eco- 
nomically arranged with reference to each other, and in 
which all three may be capable of expansion—either to- 
gether or even independently of each other. Having solved 
this difficulty, it still remains to make the exterior of the 
building architecturally beautiful and to have it harmonize 
with its surroundings and with the other college buildings. 
A particular problem in this connection is the planning 
of a structure which can be enlarged (if necessary) with- 
out injury to the symmetry or general effect of the building. 

One of the most successful solutions seems to be that 
reached in the plans of the great new library building of 
the University of Washington at Seattle. It has a tri- 
angular ground plan with a broad tail—the stack-room— 
attached. The main reading room (used also as the refer- 
ence and main study hall) is of commanding size (240’ x 
52’), and the main stack—which contains shelving for 
ultimately one million volumes—is so planned that it can 
be extended almost indefinitely as necessity arises.’ The 
main delivery room, located in the midst of the triangle 
of the ground plan, is at the center of gravity of the entire 
building, and is equally accessible from the street, the 
stacks, the reading rooms and the main offices for the 
library staff. This building, when completed, will accom- 
modate 1,500 people at a seating. 

I have called attention to this great new university 
library, not so much because of the light it sheds on the 
problem of a building suitable for the relatively small 
liberal arts college, but because it is an outstanding example 
of the triumphant solution of similar and even greater 
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problems that confront the university of to-day. It has 
been well said that the library building should express the 
‘idea of dominance of our intellectual and spiritual ideals 
in edueation.’’* The architects of the library of the Uni- 
versity of Washington seem to have succeeded in this high 
aim also. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The library of Oberlin College, though almost twenty 
years old (erected in 1908), is nevertheless a good example 
of a well-planned, compact and generally satisfactory build- 
ing from the standpoint of utility. It is capable of expan- 
sion by means of an addition—now said to be sorely needed 
—of a section practically the same size as the already 
existing structure. 

The main entrance is on the street-level and opens upon 
a lobby containing a check-room for books, hats, overcoats, 
ete. -This floor contains also open shelf rooms, correspond- 
ing to the ordinary circulation rooms of a public library, 
a reading room set aside for the use of the children of the 
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community, an auditorium, and various library work- 
rooms. The stacks also start at the rear of this floor of the 
building and continue to the roof in six tiers. 

A broad stairway leads to the second floor, which com- 
prises the college library proper. Across the entire front 
of the building and rising to a height of two full stories 
is a large reference and reading room, approximately 
136’x 45’. The charging desk is immediately to the left 


LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


of the entrance doors. An alcove at the back of this room, 
between the entrance and the stack, contains the card 
catalog. The desk of the reference librarian is at the 
opposite side of this aleove and from it a door opens into 
the stack room. This same floor contains also the offices 
of the librarian, the order department room and the catalog- 
ing room. These are reached from the landing’ at the head 
of the stairs and are to the north of the great reading 
room. 
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The third and fourth floors of the building contain news- 
paper and map rooms, and fourteen seminar rooms for 
advanced classes. 

This library now contains 280,000 bound volumes and 
has a circulation (in the main reading room alone) of 
about 50,000 volumes. every year. The catalog contains 
almost exactly 1,000,000 cards. 

The library of the University of Wyoming at Laramie 
(completed in 1923)’ is a building more nearly of the 
college type, comparatively small, compact and conve- 
niently arranged. Like most college buildings it is open to 
eriticism: the separation of the periodical room from the 
main reading room is reported to entail a certain annoyance 
and may eventually make necessary a supervisor for that 
room alone; the fact that the departments of English, his- 
tory and law were originally housed in the building is an 
additional drawback. Yet the building as a whole has 
many admirable features. The book stack starts in the 
basement and continues up through the three stories of the 
building, in five tiers. On the main floor are situated a 
bibliography room, with the charging desk and catalog 
at the head of the main stairs, and adjacent to it are the 
large reading room, two stories in height, and the stack. 
In one end of the building, on the same floor, are located the 
librarian’s office and a work room, while at the other is the 
periodical room (already referred to) and a class room. 
The basement contains, besides the stack, additional work- 
rooms, lavatories, offices and lecture rooms. There are ‘like- 
wise several lecture rooms on the third floor. 

The Iowa State College at Ames has recently completed 
a fine new library building,* embodying to a marked degree 
simple architectural treatment and the highest possible 
efficiency in service and in economy of time required for 
library operation. Among the points emphasized in the 
essentials laid down for consideration in the planning of 
this building are included the following interesting items: 
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(1) A eollege library should provide adequate seating 
capacity for readers; a good basis of estimate is 15 per 
cent. of the future expected collegiate enrolment. The 
percentage is likely to be higher in institutions emphasizing — 
the humanistic studies. Furthermore, the smallest pos- 
sible number of rooms which will give the required capacity 
is desirable to secure the greatest economy of administra- 
tion. 

(2) There should be special facilities in the way of car- 
rels or cubicles, research study rooms and seminar rooms 
in or near the stacks for the use of faculty members and 
advanced students. This, of course, is more important in 
the case of the university than in the small college. 

(3) There should be facilities for special groups of stu- 
dents, as for example in connection with ‘‘reserved books’’ 
for the required reading of undergraduates. 

(4) Plans should be made for adequate book storage for 
future as well as present needs. The ultimate capacity is 
naturally dependent upon the size of the institution. 

(5) It is important that the delivery desk should be cen- 
trally located and in close proximity not only to the card 
catalog and main reading room but also to the staff work 
rooms and book stacks. 

(6) The corridors should be large enough to take care 
of traffic at ‘‘peak’’ times, #.e., to accommodate the crowds 
of students at the beginning and ending of recitation hours. 

(7) There should be a service elevator or elevators large 
enough to accommodate book trucks and staff members as 
well. 

Other points emphasized in this document are the impor- 
tance of providing comfortable and well arranged working 
quarters for the staff, the advantage of having a separate 
‘“browsing’’ room for recreational or cultural reading, and 
the value of such further adjuncts as a ‘‘treasure room,”’ 
exhibition space, and provision for photostat work. 

The ground plan of the library of Iowa State College 
corresponds to what has been called the H type, and con- 
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SIRST FLOOR PLAN 
LIBRARY OF IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


sists of three parallel rectangles, a larger one on each side 
flanking the central section of the building—a wide corri- 
dor. The first floor contains the delivery room, immedi- 
ately at the head of the stairs in this central rectangle, 
with the bibliography room at the rear. To the left is 
the main reading room (40’ x 160’), two stories high, 
which will accommodate 400 readers. It contains wall 
eases sufficient for 18,000 volumes. To the right is the 
stack room, in seven tier levels, occupying the entire 
height of the building, from basement to roof, and again 
at the rear (and opening upon the bibliography room) 
the office and the catalog and order room. 

The unoceupied space of the second floor—over the work 
rooms—is devoted to several seminar rooms. There are 
also sixty cubicles for graduate students and research 
workers in the stack adjacent to the windows. 
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The ground floor coftains an assigned reading room, 
with shelf space for 10,000 books; a periodical reading 
room; and a faculty reading room (seating 200), in addi- 
tion to offices, rest rooms, coat rooms and toilets. 

The basement includes a receiving room and living 
quarters for the janitor besides the necessary ventilating 
machinery. 

The architects of this building have evolved a very happy 
solution of the whole problem and have embodied in the 


Tue New Liprary OF Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


completed structure practically all of the objectives men- 
tioned in the paper referred to. It will be possible to pro- 
vide additional space for both stacks and reading rooms 
when necessary by building wings along the sides which 
will transform the building into a hollow square. 

This library is of steel and concrete, faced with Bedford 
stone. It is finished on the first floor with walnut, in the 
basement and on the second floor with oak. The main cor- 
ridors are lined with Mankato stone. There are no table 
lights and the building is equipped throughout with over- 
head lighting. The cost of this building—including equip- 
ment—was about $700,000. 
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One of the most beautiful in appearance of the many 
new college library buildings of America is that recently 
planned for Dartmouth and now in process of construction. 
It is in the Colonial Georgian architecture, harmonizing 
completely with its setting and is surmounted by a grace- 
ful tower reminiscent of Independence Hall. In the words 


FRONT ELEVATION OF THE NEW DARTMOUTH LIBRARY 


‘of Mr. Nathaniel L. Goodrich, the Librarian of the college :® 
‘*By day shadows will shift in the great south court and 
the tower lift above the trees. By night, from its lanterned 
arcade, from its many windows, a glow of light will give 
life to the north end of the campus. Compelling by charm, 
dominant perhaps, but not domineering, it may prove not 
inadequate to its position—the intellectual center of the 
college.”’ 
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This building will have a stack capacity for about 450,000 
books and reading space for approximately 1,000 readers. 
In an interesting article on ‘‘The Growth and the Use of 
the Library’’ prepared for the Dartmouth Alumni Maga- 
zine by Professor Charles N. Haskins, Chairman of the 
Library Committee, attention is called to the fact that from 
12,500 volumes in 1830 it has increased to 213,000 in 1925. 
Many another college might tell a similar story. Further- 
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First FLoor PLAN OF THE NEW DARTMOUTH LIBRARY 


more it appears that ‘‘the undergraduates of to-day .. . 
are reading more books, more books per-man, and more 
books of a serious character than at any time for the last 
twenty years.’’ This, too, is a tendency evident in prac- 
tically every institution of learning in the country. One 
reason for this is the fact that instruction everywhere is 
being based to ‘‘an increasing extent on required reading 
in books reserved for the several courses.’’ Looking for- 
ward to the completion of this new building Professor 
Haskins remarks: ‘‘The sanguine, not to say sanguinary, 
estimates of the faculty indicate that it will then expect 
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each student to spend about twelve hours a week in the 
library.’’ 

I have quoted at some length in order to emphasize the 
present tendency in the plan of study and to show its neces- 
sary effect upon the planning of library buildings for col- 
leges. In other words, a present-day college library build- 
ing is no longer ‘‘primarily . . . a storehouse for books, 
but rather . . . a help in the liberal education of students, 
direetly through its provisions for instruction, study and 
service, and indirectly through its beauty, comfort and in- 
formality.’’ 

‘‘In general the building is an ‘H’,’’ says Mr. Goodrich, 
‘‘with storage and service in the cross-bar and use in the 
wings.’’ 

The entrance leads directly into the large, high delivery 
room. This contains the delivery desk with book stacks 
behind it, the ecard catalog and the reference assistant’s 
station, and the exhibition cases. On each side of the stack, 
at the rear of the room, are the staff work rooms—and these 
are duplicated in the basement and again in a mezzanine 
floor. 

The wings of the building contain, on the ground floor, 
the periodical room and reference room on the east; a 
study hall, the executive offices and the treasure room on 
the west. 

A well-lighted basement contains reading rooms for the 
use of books put on reserve for required reading, the receiv- 
ing room, bindery and staff rest rooms. . 

In both wings the second floor is devoted to relatively 
small special seminar and conference rooms. These are 
particularly designed with reference to their use for in- 
formal meetings in view of Dartmouth’s recent changes in 
curriculum and plan of study. 

The cross bar contains a number of faculty studies on 
each side of the stack and also—in the front of the building 
—a significant novelty in the form of an impressive great 
hall, 150 feet in length and rising two stories into the roof 
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trusses. This tower reading room will be provided with 
fireplaces and fitted with easy chairs and long tables—a 
place for relaxation and stimulation. 

The stack rises from the basement in nine levels and is 
augmented at the second floor (6th stack level) by the addi- 
tion of the space above the work rooms. A third floor con- 
tains additional faculty studies above the stacks. 

The material thus far presented is a compilation from 
information, plans and pictures courteously placed at my 
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PROPOSED PLAN FOR A NEW COLLEGE tamant BUILDING 


disposal by the presidents and librarians of about forty 
colleges. The next two illustrations represent a new solu- 
tion of the problem of planning a college library building 
whose various essential parts may be enlarged as occasion 
demands, either separately or all together, without destroy- 
ing the symmetry of the building as a whole. This plan 
is by a personal friend and classmate, Mr. George E. 
Fowler, of New York. 

It will be noted that here one enters the main floor of the 
building immediately at the juncture of the bibliography 
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room and eall desk. An attendant at the desk commands 
both the main reading room and the periodical room. The 
stack is carried in an imposing tower which rises at the 
rear of the building, directly behind the call desk. The 
acquisition room is adjacent to the stack on one side, and 
the librarian’s office and the work rooms are located next to 
the bibliography room. Future extensions are possible in 
each direction of the compass, and the stack, the office wing, 
the reading room and the periodical room, may each be 
enlarged separately if desired. 


| 


FRONT ELEVATION oF ProposeD NEw Lisprary BUILDING 


In this admittedly superficial and unscientific study no 
attempt has been made to evaluate the various college 
library buildings of the country either on the basis of 
utility or beauty, or to select any one of them as the ideal 
structure. The aim has been rather to point out some of 
the more general aspects of the problem and to indicate by 
a few specific examples how some of the newer college 
library buildings meet the many difficulties involved. If 
this collection of material serves in any way to aid an execu- 
tive charged with the task of making general plans for a 
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new library for his college—though possessing no special 
training in architecture or in the technical side of library 
work—the writer’s purpose will have been attained. 


APPENDIX 


(1) This paper was read, in somewhat abbreviated form, before 
the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges in Atlantic City, N. J., on January 13, 1928, as a report 
given under the auspices of the Standing Commission on College 
Architecture and College Instruction in Fine Arts. 

The writer desires to acknowledge the courteous and helpful co- 
operation of the presidents of the following colleges who have 
responded to a request for information sent out under date of April 
21, 1927. The institutions marked by an asterisk (*) contemplate 
the erection of a new library building in the near future: Albion, 
Amherst, Bates, Beloit, Bryn Mawr, Clark University, Coe, Colgate 
University, Dartmouth, Drury, Earlham, Elon, *Gettysburg, Grinnell, 
*Hamilton (enlargement), *Haverford (addition), Illinois College, 
Iowa State College, Knox, *Lake Forest (reconstruction), Marietta, 
*Middlebury (enlargement), Miami, Milwaukee-Downer, Oberlin, 
“Occidental, Rice Institute, Skidmore, *Swarthmore (enlargement), 
Ursinus, Wabash, University of Delaware, University of Washington, 
University of Wyoming, Wesleyan, *Western Reserve University, 
Wheaton, Whitman, William and Mary, William Jewell, Yankton. 

He is particularly grateful to the following persons who have 
placed at his disposal pictures, plans and detailed information re- 
garding a number of admirable college and university library 
buildings: 

Miss Betty H. Pritchett, Librarian of Coe College. 

Professor Charles N. Haskins, Chairman of the Faculty Committee 
on the new library at Dartmouth College, and Mr. Nathaniel L. 
Goodrich, Librarian. 

Mr. Joseph D. Ibbotson, Librarian of Hamilton College. 

Mr. Charles H. Brown, Librarian of Iowa State College at Ames. 

Mr. Azariah 8. Root, late Librarian of Oberlin College. 

Dr. Henry B. Van Hoesen, Assistant Librarian of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. William E, Henry, Librarian of the University of Washington. 

Mr. W. J. James, Librarian of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Cona. 

Mr. Wilbur A. Hitchcock, architect of the library of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, and Miss Reba Davis, Librarian. 

The following published articles have been found very useful: 
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*‘The Growth and Use of the Library,’’ by Professor Charles N. 
Haskins of Dartmouth. 

**The New Library at the University of Washington,’’ by Carl 
F. Gould, Architect, Library Journal, Dec. 1, 1924. 

‘*The American University and Its Library Problem,’’ by Carl 
F. Gould, Architectural Forwm, June, 1926, pp. 361-366. This 
same number contains pictures and plans of several other college 
and university library buildings. 

Library Handbook, University of Wyoming Bulletin, Vol. XXII, 
No. la, April, 1924. 

Attention should be called also to A Survey of Libraries in the 
United States, two volumes of which have already been published by 
The American Library Association, 86 East Randolph St., Chicago, 
Til, dealing, however, with the functions of libraries rather than 
with library buildings; and to the recently published study by Pro- 
fessor George A. Works, of Cornell University, entitled College and 
University Library Problems (Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1927). The latter deals almost exclusively with the administra- 
tion and financial problems of college and university libraries. 

Professor William Ward Watkin, architect for the Rice Institute 
and Professor of Architecture at the Rice Institute, is directing a 
thesis problem on the subject of a library building for the small 
liberal arts college. This is reported as reaching completion in the 
hands of one of his graduate students in architecture. 

(2) Aside from the new libraries described in this paper special 
attention may be called to the libraries of Hamilton College (erected 
in 1914 and soon to be enlarged), Marietta College, Ursinus and 
Wheaton (1922-23). Plans have been drawn for a new library 
building for Illinois College and new libraries are under construction 
at Coe, Drury, Knox and Wesleyan. One of the outstanding features 
of the library at Hamilton is the fact that its architectural arrange- 
ment makes supervision direct and easy. In connection with the 
plans for the proposed new library at Coe College there is available 
an interesting preliminary report by the Librarian, Miss Betty H. 
Pritchett, based upon the book How to Plan a Library Building for 
Library Use by Soule. 

(3) An excellent example of the alcove system is to be found in 
the new library erected by Wheaton College in 1922-23. 

(4) As in the old Chancellor Green Library at Princeton, the 
library of the University of Virginia, and the great rotunda of the 
Columbia University Library. 

(5) See article by Carl F. Gould: ‘‘The New Library at the Uni- 
versity of Washington,’’ Library Journal, December 1, 1924; ‘‘The 
American University and Its Library Problem,’’ The Architectural 
Forum, June, 1926, pp. 361-366. 
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(6) Carl F. Gould, in The Architectural Forwm article mentioned 
above, p. 366. 

(7) See University of Wyoming Bulletin, XXII la (April, 1924); 
The Architectural Forwm, June, 1926, pp. 391-392. 

(8) See the descriptive article by the Librarian, Mr. Charles Har- 
vey Brown, in The Library Journal for June 15, 1925, pp. 532-534; 
also the extremely interesting and valuable article entitled ‘‘ Points 
for Consideration in Planning a College or University Library Build- 
ing’’ (15 typewritten pages) issued under date of March 11, 1922, 
by The Iowa State College. 

(9) Tn an article entitled: ‘‘Proposed Building for the Library 
of Dartmouth College. An Interpretation of the Plans.’’ Sept. 21, 
1926. 





EDUCATIONAL HANDBOOK 


The Handbook of Christian Education, prepared by the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, representing nineteen Protestant de- 
nominations,—a veritable mine of factual data in exceedingly com- 
pact form,—is now on the press and will be available within a few 
weeks. The Handbook lists the important church boards of educa- 
tion, the leading allied organizations and educational foundations, 
with official personnel; all colleges and secondary schools affiliated 
with the boards of the Council, showing church affiliation, recognition 
by standardizing agencies, number of students, number of faculty, 
value of plant, productive endowment, current budget, chief officer, 
departments of Bible and Religious Education. AW Protestant theo- — 
logical schools of the country are reported and like data have been 
requested from them. A comparative table of standards of official 
accrediting agencies for colleges, junior colleges and secondary schools 
is included. The names of all known schools of religion and of all 
Board representatives at work in tax-supported and independent in- 
stitutions are giyen. Orders for the Handbook are now being taken 
at 75 cents per copy, paper; cloth bound, $1.25. Address Robert L. 
Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD 
The Smith College Plan 
Preswent W. A. Nerson, Smith College 


The stimulus which led to our experiment at Smith was 
fundamentally, I suppose, that larger interest in interna- 
tional matters which has permeated American education 
since the war. Further, there was the realization of the 
ineffectiveness of any method of the teaching of the living 
foreign languages at home and the enormous advantage of 
studying such a languege, at least for speaking and hearing 
purposes, in the country where it is spoken. Constantly I 
had parents come to me, asking whether it wouldn’t be pos- 
sible for them to take their daughter abroad for a year and 
have her do some work in the foreign capital and have that 
counted for her course when she came back; and the impos- 
sibility of getting specific academic credits for such things 
led finally to the organization of the scheme which I shall 
outline to you. 

It has been running since 1925 but was preceded by, I 
think, two years of similar experiment by the University 
of Delaware, an experiment which has run on lines largely 
parallel but has diverged through the introduction of a 
group of students from various colleges, whereas that with 
which I am concerned is confined to a single college. It is 
not a matter for honors students only, but for undergradu- 
ates who intend to major in French and who are not much 
more than the average run of the college. They have to be 
of impeccable record, as far as conduct is concerned, since 
the college doesn’t wish to run any risks in this matter of 
behavior when they are abroad. They have to be of full 
diploma standing in their general studies, and they have 
to be what is generally known as ‘‘B’’ students in French, 
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having their ears trained to the point where they can fol- 
low a lecture in French and carry on a conversation in it 
before they go. The numbers have run from about thirty- 
two the first year and thirty-six the second, to forty-two 
the present year. The students find their own way to 
Europe. Most of them go in a body, but some of them have 
straggled over early in the summer. They collect at 
Grenoble on the first of September and study in the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble through September and October, devot- 
ing themselves chiefly to matters of language, to conversa- 
tion, phonetics, vocabulary, composition, to some extent 
literature; but mainly these two months are devoted to 
sharpening their linguistic tools and making it as certain 
as possible that they will avail themselves to the maximum 
of the opportunities that they are to have during the regu- 
lar winter session. They are subjected there to methods of 
instruction very different from those they have had at home, 
and at the end of the two months they take the regular 
examinations for the summer school diploma which is given 
at the University of Grenoble. 

On the first of November they come to Paris and are there 
from that time until the end of June, the regular two- 
semester course, so that altogether they are under regular 
academic instruction in Europe for ten months. At Paris 
we found already established a course which is furnished 
by certain friends of the University of Paris, a course given 
by professors of the Sorbonne but especially with a view to 
the needs of foreign students, students who haven’t had the 
background of French information and French training 
which a student would get in a French lycée. The semester 
courses are repeated both semesters and students do what 
is regarded as full work under them by taking four of them 
the first half year and four of them the second half year. 
They are in such subjects as different periods of French 
literature, French economics, French history, and the his- 
tory of French art, and a course in French life. The stu- 
dents attend their lectures and also do practical exercises. 
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They write theses; they take examinations at the end of 
both semesters, and they are eligible for a French diploma. 

The most important feature which does not appear right 
on the surface of our scheme is the supervision both at 
Grenoble and at the University of Paris of the work of these 
students. They are under the charge of two professors from 
our own faculty who have been trained in the French uni- 
versities but who have had a number of years of experience 
in the American college. I regard both of these things as 
essential for such a director; if he is to reach his maximum 
efficiency, he must know the French ways and he must know 
our ways. These two directors, besides having charge of the 
students’ living conditions, of which I shall speak in a 
moment, take charge of the conduct of the students in con- 
nection with their academic work, interviewing every stu- 
dent every week, giving advice as to the way to carry out 
the instructions of the French teachers, the fulfillment of 
the tasks in the French way, the preparing of essays in the 
French fashion, the taking of French examinations, all of 
which are very different from the methods in vogue in most 
American colleges. For example, in the French test some- 
thing like 50 per cent. of the credit is given for the form of 
presentation and 50 per cent. for the accuracy of the subject 
matter. I presume that in very few American colleges, even 
in those where most attention is given to form of presenta- 
tion, is anything like half the value of the credits given to 
it, and students generally have the idea that if they can 
get on paper as many facts relevant to the subject as 
possible, they are going to get very high marks. Obviously 
they need to have more done for them than to be told that 
they have to pay attention to form; they have to be in- 
structed in what form means, and the average French in- 
structor is not capable of doing that. Consequently we have 
to have the students guided and trained by professors of 
our own who will give them that kind of information and 
training. 

Further, in some cases, as for example the courses in lit- 
erature, we find that the amount of reading required is not 
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as great as in the corresponding courses at home and the 
professor in charge enriches, fattens the course, and con- 
ducts a special test on the side to see that that is done before 
these courses are certified to the faculty at home as being 
the equivalent to such and such American courses that seem 
to correspond to them. 

The students live as much scattered as possible, in ones 
and twos, in French families. The present economic con- 
dition in France has made it possible to find a large number 
of cultivated French households where they are very glad 
to have paying guests. In these families they not only hear 
and speak French constantly, but see something of the way 
in which the French family lives. 

The discipline of the group is based upon the ordinary 
disciplinary rules of the college, somewhat tightened up 
rather than loosened, to satisfy the greater formality of 
French conventions. The students are told before they go 
that they must expect to have a great deal less personal 
liberty than they have either at home or in an American 
college; that they have got to submit themselves to the con- 
ventions of a foreign country not merely in order to avoid 
shocking the sensibilities of their hostesses but in order that 
they may, as far as possible, come to feel what it is like to 
be a jewne fille in France. 

The whole purpose of the system and the purpose of the 
education in France is not only to study in France but also 
to get some foreign feeling through the French family life, 
through taking advantage of every opportunity that the 
life of the capital presents in the course of the winter, in 
seeing French people in characteristic attitudes and activi- 
ties. The result is that the activities of one of these French 
students during these months spent in France are a good 
deal more extensive than they have ever experienced be- 
fore. Much of it is very strange and at times disconcert- 
ing, but on the whole they have done very good and effec- 
tive academic work, and this course, which is attended by a 
great variety of nationalities, has granted a diploma to a 
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very much larger proportion of our American students than 
to those of other nationalities, simply because of the sur- 
veillance that has been given to the Delaware and the Smith 
studertts there, because of the fact that they have been 
helped in their work and have been helped to get hold of 
the French method of doing things without wasting too 
much time. They have come back speaking French fiu- 
ently, understanding it well, though they speak the lan- 
guage with a great variety of accents. 

The results of the scheme, as carried out by both colleges 
that have undertaken it, are very different from those that 
arise from the solitary American student’s wandering to 
Europe and taking so-called ‘‘ work at the Sorbonne.’’ That 
often means having a very agreeable and entertaining win- 
ter but accomplishing almost nothing from the point of 
view of scholarship. This is a carefully guarded and forti- 
fied attempt to vary the four years at the American college 
by the insertion of a single year of work at the French 
university, with the advantages of the social life and the 
historic surroundings of the provincial town at first and 
then of the French capital. There has been no difficulty in 
convincing the faculty at home of the value of this scheme. 
We have modified it from year to year. There has been a 
feeling that the pure language work, on which concentration 
is made at Grenoble, ought to be continued at Paris, and 
that is being done this year. One of our own professors is 
continuing to give work in French language alongside of 
these courses that are given under the University of Paris. 
From time to time I think improvements will be made in 
the kind of work offered. The more substantial the atten- 
tion that is given by the foreign students who attend these 
courses, the more the French teachers will react by taking 
their job more seriously. At present they are delighted 
more and more by the substantial attention that they are 
getting, especially from groups that are supervised, coming 
from American colleges. The whole thing is a very impor- 
tant contribution, I think, to the possibilities of correcting 
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the provincial outlook of the American undergraduate. It 
is incomparably greater than any single holiday tour. The 
fact that they are in a community where they have daily 
duties and where they are cooperating with the foreigners, 
allows them to see the French life from an entirely differ- 
ent point of view from that of the tourist in France. 





Present Status of the ‘‘Junior Year Abroad’’ 


PRESIDENT WALTER HULLIHEN, University of Delaware 


Having been immersed in this enterprise for some five 
years and being deeply interested in it, I shall not dare to 
speak extemporaneously and shall confine myself to my 
notes. In that way I shall be better able to keep within the 
fifteen minutes assigned to me. 

Dr. Neilson has given us a very interesting account of 
what might be called the academic side of this undertaking 
and I shall confine myself to a brief historical review of the 
movement, if we can dignify it with that name, and the 
presentation of the testimony of students from various col- 
leges who have studied abroad under this plan, and of some 
of their instructors. 

Four years ago I made a report to this Association on an 
educational experiment the University of Delaware was just 
launching: that of sending selected students to France for 
the junior year with the intention of giving full credit for 
the year toward the baccalaureate degree in Arts and 
Sciences to those who should complete successfully the pro- 
gram of work outlined for them there. 

To-day I am one of those asked to attempt to give you a 
report upon the present status of the ‘‘Junior Year in 
Europe’”’ for American undergraduates. 

I must ask your pardon if in making such a report I 
seem to my hearers to confine myself too largely to the 
activities of the institution with which I am connected, for, 
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while a wide-spread interest in the junior year in Europe 
has been aroused among colleges generally during the past 
four years, so far as I know the University of Delaware and 
Smith College are the only colleges that are sending organ- 
ized, supervised groups to Europe (in both of these cases 
to France) for junior year study. 

In 1922 Delaware sent a member of its faculty to France 
for a year’s study of educational conditions there in rela- 
tion to American undergraduate instruction. In 1923, upon 
the basis of extended and detailed reports received from 
him and carefully studied by the faculty, the first group, 
composed of seven Delaware juniors and one senior, was 
permitted to go to France under his supervision to inau- 
gurate this rather interesting educational experiment. In 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 other Delaware groups followed, 
those of the last three years being largely composed of stu- 
dents from other colleges and universities. In 1925 Smith 
College, as Dr. Neilson has told you, sent a group of more 
than thirty of its own students to France under the super- 
vision of a member of its modern language staff, and even 
larger groups have gone from that college in 1926 and 
1927. 

The plan followed by Smith is described in the Smith 
College catalogs of 1926 and 1927. The Delaware Plan is 
described in bulletins issued by the Delaware Committee on 
Foreign Study in 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. 

The only other agencies that have concerned themselves 
directly with the idea of undergraduate foreign study are 
the Institute of International Education, the American 
Council on Education, and the so-called Marks Committee 
of New York. 

In the early months of 1924, Mr. Marcus M. Marks, of 
New York, gathered together a group of men to discuss the 
subject of undergraduate study and travel in foreign lands. 
This committee planned to broaden the program of under- 
graduate foreign study, which had been tried only in 
France, to include other European countries, and, out of 
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funds contributed by members of the committee and other 
generous donors, decided to advertise the idea of under- 
graduate foreign study by offering six or seven scholar- 
ships, of $1,000 each, to be competed for by students from 
any of the accredited colleges in the country, the American 
Council on Education agreeing to inform colleges of the 
plan and to lay down the conditions under which the schol- 
arships would be awarded. No restriction was imposed as 
to the country in which the scholarships were to be used. 
Dr. Robertson, in The Educational Record of April, 1926, 
gave an extended account of the experiences of the scholar- 
ship winners of the first year, 1925. 

It is to be hoped that these generous scholarships will be 
continued. Some of those most interested in undergraduate 
study abroad consider them the best method for bringing 
the subject to the attention of students and faculties 
throughout the country. The writer of this report, how- 
ever, while a member of the committee and thoroughly 
appreciative of the value of the scholarships for the pur- 
pose named, does not approve of the policy of encouraging 
American college juniors to go to foreign lands and there 
attempt to orient themselves and, unsupervised and un- 
guided, to select courses, suited to their intellectual matur- 
ity and previous training, in educational systems so differ- 
ent from ours. 

In 1927 the American Council on Education turned the 
administration of these scholarships over to the Institute 
of Interriational Education. Application for information 
about them should therefore be made to the Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 

The statement was made above that Delaware and Smith | 
are the only colleges that have sent out organized groups 
for junior year study in France, but that fact does not at 
all measure the extent of the interest of American colleges 
in this subject. In the Delaware group of 1925 six differ- 
ent colleges were represented ; in 1926 twenty colleges; in 
1927 (the group now in France) twenty-five colleges. In 
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all, forty different colleges during the past three years have 
had, or now have, one or more students taking the junior 
year in France, and quite as many more have had the mat- 
ter under serious consideration. Practically all colleges 
that have sent students with the Delaware group have 
agreed to give credit for the year abroad in event of suc- 
cessful completion of the work described in the bulletins 
issued by the Delaware Committee on Foreign Study. A 
few have reserved the right to examine the student upon 
return to this country with a view to giving the faculty an 
opportunity to judge for themselves whether or not the 
work abroad and the examinations given there represent 
the extent and quality of progress they expect a student to 
make in the junior year. 

The extent of approval that has been given to the work 
which is being done under the supervision of the Foreign 
Study Committees of the Delaware and Smith groups, 
which are taking substantially the same courses, is to a 
certain degree indicated by the number of institutions that 
have been represented in the Delaware groups of the past 
three years with the approval of the faculties concerned. 
They are the following: Amherst, Boston University, Brown 
University, Colgate, Colorado, Columbia University, Cor- 
nell University, Dartmouth, Delaware, Dickinson, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Hamilton, Hood, University of Iowa, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Kenyon, Knox, Lafayette, Miami, Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Minnesota, and Montana, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, New Jersey College for Women, College of the City of 
New York, New York University, Olivet, University of 
Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, Principia Junior, 
Randolph-Macon College for Women, Rutgers, Sacred 
Heart, Syracuse, Vassar, Wellesley, Western College for 
Women, Western Reserve, Westminster, Wheaton, Williams. 

In attempting to make this a report on the present status 
of the undergraduate foreign study plan it seemed neces- 
sary to secure the opinions of the students who have been 
members of groups that have gone abroad during the past 
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three or four years and of teachers or administrative officers 
of the colleges from which they came. A letter was accord- 
ingly sent out to students and college officers asking for a 
perfectly frank expression of opinion as to the value of the 
junior year in France and inviting candid comment and 
criticism. 

The answers received show a surprising degree of 
unanimity of approval. Only a few of them have any 
criticisms to offer and nearly all of these have to do with 
minor matters of internal organization and involve no sug- 
gestion of change in the general plan or of dissatisfaction 
with it. In not a single reply—a fact which was quite a 
surprise to our committee—is there any indication that col- 
lege officer or student was disappointed in the results 
secured. 

Summarizing them, I may say that all seem to have ex- 
perienced and to have prized, in addition to the purely 
academic progress made, a consciousness of release from a 
stereotyped and restricted point of view in education, a 
broadening of interests and outlook, contact with an atmos- 
phere of cultural and esthetic ideals quite new, very stimu- 
lating, and different from anything which they had previ- 
ously known. Some report that, while they had to work 
harder and for longer hours than ever before in their lives 
on their subjects of study, and made proportionately 
greater progress in them, they consider the incidental and 
less ponderable advantages of their year abroad as perhaps 
the most valuable part of the experience. Not a few men- 
tion a changed attitude on their part toward scholarship, 
new ideals of study, gained from the greater seriousness of 
purpose of French students and from the higher esteem in 
which scholarship and learning are held in France; a 
thought which recurs with striking frequency in letters 
from widely separated persons. Many naturally confine 
their discussion to the subjects of study, the graduate school 
methods of instruction, the necessity for individual initia- 
tive, the greater insistence in France upon form of expres- 
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sion than prevails here, and the difficulties these things 
present to the American student. All, of course, commend 
as undoubtedly greatest among the values secured the 
knowledge they have gained of France, the French people, 
and their contributions to civilization, and the degree of 
mastery of the French language gained in the year of 
foreign residence so much of which is devoted to purely 
language study. 

From college officers, deans, and teachers the replies re- 
ceived have, of course, been much more conservative than 
those from the students. In many cases deans and teachers 
have had little opportunity to make careful inquiry about 
the one, two, or three students they may have had abroad, 
and a highly commendable prudence prevents them from 
jumping to too definite conclusions on the basis of experi- 
ence with so limited a number of students. None, however, 
has any serious criticism to offer and it is noticeable that 
the most commendatory letters are from those who have had 
the best opportunity to examine the program of work and 
to note the results secured by their students. 

From President Pierce, Kenyon College: 

I can assure you of the hearty and unanimous ap- 
— on the part of our faculty of the foreign study 
plan. 

From Professor Florence D. White, Vassar College: 

I have had the pleasure of seeing members of your 
group several times. I have met all the preceptors and 
have had every opportunity to study the work of the 
year from various points of view, and I believe the plan 
to be a very sound one and cannot sufficiently express 
my admiration of the way in which the organization is 
conducted. 


From Dean Filler, of Dickinson College: 


I do not want to close this letter without stating that 
it is the opinion of our faculty that this plan for care- 
fully selected students has very great promise. 
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From Dean Howes, of Williams College: 


Professor Grimm is very much impressed with S’s 
knowledge of the French literature, his fluency in the 
use of the language, and his accurate understanding 
of it, which is, of course, largely the result of his year’s 
serious work in France. While one must not draw in- 
ferences from a single case, we were a priori convinced 
and our judgment is now confirmed that, in the case 
of exceptional students at least, such a year as is 
offered under this plan is an extremely valuable year. 


From Professor Margaret Fraser, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College: 


.. . Weare all delighted with the improvement and 
progress made by our girls who were abroad last year 
with your Foreign Study Group. I have been enthu- 
siastic from the beginning about the Foreign Study 
Plan and feel that I can hardly praise too highly the 
whole program as now organized and carried out. 


From Professor Francis B. Barton, University of Min- 
nesota : 


. . . In the case of an exceptionally well prepared 
student like Mr. J., the plan has certainly worked out 
excellently. I am sure that Mr. J. obtained more from 
this experience in France than he could possibly have 
obtained from a junior year in Minnesota. 


From Professor Horatio Smith, Brown University : 


.. . My appraisal of the results in F’s case con- 
vinces me that for certain students who are especially 
equipped, this junior year in Paris is invaluable. . . . 
I am heartily in favor of the enterprise and sincerely 
hope it may be continued in the same way. 


The judgment of the Delaware Committee on Foreign 
Study has been given in several bulletins issued by that 
Committee. To quote from the last of these: 


The Foreign Study Committee itself in reviewing 
the results of the four years is glad to be able to 
express the opinion that these results have been satis- 
factory to a gratifying degree both to the faculty and 
to the students concerned. At the same time the com- 
mittee desires to avoid conveying the impression that 
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foreign study of the sort described should be made 
available for all students who desire to join a foreign 
study group. It is convinced from the experience of 
those who have been members of the groups under its 
charge that only very carefully selected students of 
high intellectual gifts, mature character, and indus- 
trious habits should be permitted to spend an under- 
graduate year abroad; that the average student would 
have little or no chance to succeed and ought not to 
be permitted to go. 

Communications from many other colleges and indi- 
viduals might be added here, if time and space permitted. 
It may suffice, however, to say that the opinions quoted 
above reflect with at least a fair degree of accuracy the 
tenor of all the replies received to the letter of inquiry. 
Most of the adverse criticism, implied and expressed, could, 
I think, be summarized under two heads, as follows: 

(1) Regret is expressed that the number of courses 
available for American undergraduates is so 
limited. 

(2) Many faculty members feel that they are insuffi- 
ciently informed about the nature, content, 
and seope of the courses taken in Paris. 

As to (1), the number of courses available for American 
college juniors, it is unquestionably true that this number 
is very limited as compared with what is available in an 
American university. In fact, the courses investigated by 
the Delaware committee and recommended by them to 
American undergraduates are confined to the fields of 
modern languages, especially the French language and 
literature, history, philosophy, economics, the history of 
art, and a few special courses in other departments, and 
no student is advised to take the year in France unless he 
is willing to devote a large amount of time to mastery of 
spoken and written French and can find in the depart- 
ments enumerated a year’s work that will fit into the course 
he is taking in the American college. 

To meet the very real difficulty referred to in (2) : #.e., to 
provide the desired information as to the content and scope 
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of the courses most commonly taken by our American stu- 
dents in France, the University of Delaware has this year 
sent to France a second member of its teaching staff, who 
is especially qualified for such a task, to attend certain 
selected courses and to prepare full and careful synopses 
of them covering an entire semester’s work. These 
synopses will be multigraphed or printed about April 1 
and made available for examination by members of college 
faculties interested in the foreign study idea who would like 
to have more detailed information than could heretofore be 
obtained. 

The problem of correlation of the work in France with 
that of the American college is, of course, not a simple one, 
and where ‘‘concentration’’ or a system of ‘‘majors’’ is 
greatly stressed in the college’s program for the bac- 
calaureate degree this problem becomes more difficult. At 
the same time it is worthy of note that the year’s work of 
most of our students in France has a coherence and definite- 
ness of objective which is entirely lacking in many a stu- 
dent’s year in an American college. Its purpose, like that 
of the famous Meiklejohn experiment at Wisconsin, is to 
‘‘study a civilization other than our own’’ as intensively 
as is possible in one year, with a view to securing the 
benefits that come from the ability to compare our nation 
and our institutions with another nation, another people, 
and other institutions. The student pursues a course 
definitely designed to acquaint him with the history, the 
literature, the drama, the art, the government, and the 
customs of a great and ancient people. He is guided in 
his studies by the scholars best able to interpret that people 
and he supplements this with first-hand observations result- 
ing from his social contacts with those around him, at the 
same time gaining a mastery of a foreign tongue and secur- 
ing the benefits of courses of instruction which apart from 
their interrelationship would be counted individually as 
desirable ‘‘credits’’ for the degree in the largely un- 
motivated and often haphazard course of our American 
college. 
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In conclusion, it may be said that the plan for a super- 
vised junior year in France, in so far as it has gone, has 
been in many ways highly successful. It seems to have 
won the approval of a large proportion of those persons 
in the educational world who have investigated the pro- 
gram carefully ; and a considerable number of our leading 
colleges and universities have confirmed that approval by 
vote of the faculty. 

This report has been prepared in the hope that it may 
again bring the subject with which it is concerned to the 
attention of the colleges of this Association in such a way 
as to encourage a wider participation in the program it 
describes. May I in closing, again assure you that the 
University of Delaware will count it a privilege to give any 
information it possesses on this subject to any who desire 
it, the generous subsidy it has received from Mr. P. S. 
duPont having been granted not only to make possible the 
initial experiment but also to provide for reporting the 
results of it to other institutions of learning. 





Undergraduate Study in France 


Mr. Arcure M. Paumer, Assistant Director, Institute of 
International Education 


Some years ago at a meeting of international societies the 
late Andrew Carnegie remarked that in time there would 
be no place in the world for the peace societies which he 
had founded, but that there would always be need for 
organizations which would bring different countries to- 
gether in points of intellectual contact. 

Whether one is a foe or a friend of internationalism, 
whether one believes in a society of nations or thinks that 
the human race will prosper best when parcelled into small, 
assertive nationalities, one must admit that in the future, 
as in the past, nations will be stimulated by the contact of 
one civilization with another. The understanding and 
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appreciation of one’s neighbors can be best realized through 
a comprehension of their culture, of their social life, and 
of their psychology. In what more effective way can this 
end be attained than through the interchange of students 
and teachers, thereby effecting the interpretation through 
the observing eyes of critical youth? 

It is this thought that has permeated the activities of the 
Institute of International Education ever since its estab- 
lishment in 1919. Founded ‘‘to develop mutually helpful 
relations between the United States and foreign countries 
through educational agencies’? and having as its general 
aim the development of international understanding, good 
will and education through such activities as the inter- 
change of professors and other intellectual leaders, the 
establishment of international student fellowships, the 
holding of conferences on international education and the 
publication of books and pamphlets on the systems of edu- 
cation of the different countries, it is quite natural that 
one of the most important functions of the Institute has 
been developing and administering a series of international 
student exchanges between the United States and the 
countries of Europe. 

At the present time such exchanges are maintained be- 
tween this country and five European countries: Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Hungary and Switzerland, and 
negotiations are pending with Austria and with Spain. 
The fundamental purpose of these exchanges is to give an 
opportunity to young intellectuals of the different countries 
to observe and to learn at first-hand foreign cultures and 
foreign university methods. It is hoped that through such 
exchanges not merely the beneficiaries themselves may 
profit but that better understanding and better relations 
may be fostered and established among the nations they 
represent. These exchange fellowship opportunities are all 
for graduate study abroad. 

In general, graduate students profit most from such 
foreign study opportunities. There are certain very obvi- 
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ous reasons for this. The organization of education in the 
European countries is very different from that in our own 
country. This makes it somewhat difficult for an under- 
graduate from the United States to fit in almost anywhere 
in any of their systems. The average undergraduate who 
goes to such a country as France or Germany for purposes 
of study usually wastes his time from the standpoint of 
systematic study, however much general culture he may get 
from his experience. He will not be accepted as a student 
at the university and he is a complete misfit at the sec- 
ondary school such as the lycée or gymnasium. 

Even the graduate student from the United States has 
considerable difficulty at first in making his orientation. 
The European university is a place of research in which the 
student is thrown almost wholly upon himself. There is 
very little of the cooperation or even guidance on the part 
of the professor which characterizes graduate study in the 
American university. 

Naturally the educational authorities in the European 
countries do not look with favor upon the advent of iso- 
lated undergraduate students. Since the war the universi- 
ties in most of the European countries have become over- 
erowded. They are glad to welcome foreign students but 
only such as are mature scholars who can carry on their 
own studies and research without supervision and guidance. 

Nevertheless, the movement described by the term 
‘‘Junior Year Abroad,’’ which has been so adequately pre- 
sented both by President Neilson and by President Hulli- 
hen, when participated in by organized groups under well- 
defined supervision, has won the hearty approval of all the 
factors concerned in its operation, the French educational 
authorities, the American college faculties, and the students 
themselves. It has passed out of the experimental stage and 
has now apparently become a permanent factor in inter- 
national education. The student participating in it becomes 
so steeped in the French culture and civilization as to be- 
come a unique product of American and French education. 
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Last month a group of persons representing a number of 
institutions interested in undergraduate study abroad met 
at the invitation of the Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education to consider the whole question of un- 
dergraduate foreign study, both from the academic and 
from the administrative angles, and to discuss ways and 
means of fostering and developing a wider extension of the 
idea among the colleges and universities of the country. 
The individual members of the group had enjoyed unusual 
opportunities, both at home and in Europe, to become 
familiar with the program, with the methods and with the 
results of the work done abroad by students of the junior 
year under the aegis of the University of Delaware and of 
Smith College. 

Out of this meeting there has grown a Committee on the 
Junior Year Abroad of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. The committee is composed of representatives 
from Brown University, the College of the City of New 
York, Columbia University, Cornell University, the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Indiana University, Mount Holyoke 
College, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Vassar College 
and Wellesley College. Having closely observed the work- 
ing of the plan since 1923, with particular reference to the 
method of selecting the students, the preliminary work, the 
quality and adequacy of the courses provided abroad, the 
supervision of study and living conditions and the actual 
benefits demonstrated by the students upon their return, 
this committee feels that the plan has been fully tested, 
that the results have been highly satisfactory and that the 
idea is worthy of strong endorsement. There is also avail- 
able the testimony of a considerable number of students 
who have taken this work in France and of their teachers 
and deans at home who have carefully scrutinized the re- 
sults obtained. This testimony has been uniformly com- 
mendatory, and in many eases enthusiastic. The term 
“‘Junior Year Abroad’’ might refer to that collegiate year 
spent in study in any foreign country but the committee 
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has confined its interests for the present to such study in 
France, which is the only country where, as far as we know, 
a carefully worked out program for organized and super- 
vised study has been developed. 

In the hope that an increasing number of students will 
be sent over, either in groups organized by the colleges 
themselves or as members of groups already established, this 
committee is preparing a statement on the subject for the 
information and guidance of colleges interested. This 
statement will be published within a few weeks and will be 
sent to all colleges and persons interested. The committee 
also stands ready to furnish full information about courses 
of study, cost of travel, board, tuition, and other items. 
The University of Delaware has placed at the disposal of 
the committee a complete record of its expenditures in main- 
taining its foreign study group since 1923, and Smith Col- 
lege has given us reason to hope for access to its records 
of the expenditures of its foreign study group during the 
past two years. 

The previous speakers have presented a most complete 
picture of the opportunity for an American undergraduate 
to pursue courses at the Sorbonne which will enable him to 
‘‘study a civilization other than his own’’ as intensely as is 
possible in one year, that he may gain the ability to compare 
his own nation and its institutions with another nation and 
its institutions. These courses are supplemented with care- 
ful instruction by an experienced corps of French tutors 
chosen for their special fitness. The student, in the words 
of one of them, learns how to study, if he does not know 
already. The examinations which students must take are 
such as adequately to test their accomplishments. The 
student supplements this work with first-hand observation 
drawn from his social contacts. The work covered by this 
course is fully equivalent to that of an American college, 
and, in addition, the group has many special lectures on 
art, drama and music, excursions to historic places, attend- 
ance at the best operas, concerts and plays, and opportu- 
nity to meet distinguished persons. 
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For the purpose of enhancing and spreading the Junior 
Year Abroad idea throughout all the colleges of the country, 
there have been placed in the custody of the committee some 
twenty or so comprehensive scholarships in the amount of 
three hundred dollars each.* These scholarships are for 


*In this connection, the Institute of International Education, 
advises that for the administration of scholarships and for the 
development of plans for the wider expansion of the Junior Year 
Abroad idea, a committee has been formed to work with the admin- 
istrative staff of the Institute. That committee includes Professor 
Dorothy W. Dennis of Wellesley College, Professor Charles A. 
Downer of the College of the City of New York, Professor Margaret 
E. N. Fraser of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, President Walter 
Hullihen of the University of Delaware, Professor James F. Mason 
of Cornell University, President William A. Neilson of Smith College, 
Professor Horatio E. Smith of Brown University, Professor Raymond 
Weeks of Columbia University, Professor Florence D. White of Vas- 
sar College, Professor Bert E. Young of Indiana University, and 
Professor Mary V. Young of Mount Holyoke College. 

The committee justifies the principle of the Junior Year Abroad 
upon the following grounds: 

(a) The number of college graduates able to speak and write 
French with a reasonable degree of ease and fluency will be greatly 
increased ; 

(b) The number of college graduates qualified to teach French in 
our schools will be similarly augmented; 

(c) The training of teachers of French in our colleges will be 
strengthened by study abroad while they are in charge of foreign 
study groups; 

(d) Solid foundations will be laid for effective post-graduate study 
later in France by students who desire to prepare themselves for 
teaching,. business, or government service; 

(3) There will gradually come to be a considerable body of college 
trained men and women with a good knowledge of the French lan- 
guage and familiarity with the ideas and customs of the people of 
France upon which business interests and the government can draw; 

(f) The broadening of the individual’s point of view resulting 
from a year of study abroad will prove an enduring asset not only 
to him but to his college and to the community at large; 

(g) Through all these things there will ultimately come a signifi- 
cant advance in our sympathetic knowledge of another country that 
may well exert a real influence upon the attainment of mutual under- 
standing and good will; and 
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study in France only and their award will be confined to 
those who plan to become members of a regularly organized 
group approved by the committee. The details of the com- 
petition will be published within the course of the month. 
The scholarship is intended to cover the cost of the ocean 
passages both ways and of a certain amount of travel in 
France, which are the principal items of expense beyond 
the usual cost of a year in college in this country. 

It is the hope of the committee that the Departments of 
Romance Languages of many colleges and universities will 
make a determined effort to raise similar scholarships for 
their own students. The scholarships in hand have nearly 
all been provided by business and professional men of one 
city. Far-sighted persons in every part of the country can 
surely be found to give similar assistance to promising 
young men and women who could not otherwise afford the 
full cost necessary to enjoy the year abroad. 


DISCUSSION 


Proressor YOUNG (Mount Holyoke College): I would like to say 
a few words about our experience at Mount Holyoke College. We 
entered into this plan rather late, that is, in the year 1926, and we 
sent our students abroad, as we have sent them again this year with 
the Delaware group. We had had a great many requests before that 
time from students who wished to go over and have a year somewhere 
in Europe and get credit, but they had always been refused. The 
faculty in Mount Holyoke is a fairly conservative one. In fact, no 
arrangements would have been made by the faculty in Mount Holyoke 
had I not consented to go over there and stay with them for a time. 

We do not require that the students take French as a major but 
we do require that they have an average of eighty-five. It is well 
known to all that the first year is generally of lower standing, and 
the average of the three semesters is all that they have had when we 


(h) Finally, this year abroad should be an undergraduate year. 
Only if it is possible to take it as one of the regular four years of 
the undergraduate course without postponing the attainment of the 
baccalaureate will there be a significant number of students availing 
themselves of it. The average college student plans to go into a pro 
fession or business upon graduation, and there are few who consider 
spending an extra year abroad.—Editor. 
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accept them for this year abroad; that is, the freshman and the first 
semester of the sophomore year. We prefer to keep the standard 
very high, in accordance with the policy of Delaware, and sent 
over a smaller group the second year. One of those who took part 
in our first group is now an honor student in philosophy, but we feel 
her training was valuable for that also. We do not attempt to add 
anything to the training which they say they have had in a year, or 
to evaluate or to give different examinations. The vote of the faculty 
has continued to be that we give credit for the year, for this time 
which is spent in France. We have felt there was a great deal of 
stimulus not only for French but for other subjects. They all know 
also that they must be pretty hard at work from the time they enter 
until they return, so that I feel that not only the Department of 
French but also the college as a whole profits greatly from their work 
abroad, and I believe the faculty of Mount Holyoke College agree 
with me. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Association 
of American Colleges was held at the University Club, New 
York, on March 22. Plans for the annual meeting, 1929, 
were discussed; a publicity campaign for the book, THe 
EFFECTIVE COLLEGE, was outlined, and the following tenta- 
tive budget, as approved by the Committee on February 4, 
was adopted as the permanent budget of the Association 
for 1928. 

ASSOCIATION BupgGet, 1928 
Receipts: 

a. Balance on hand, January 1, 1928... $ 5,846.94 

b. Membership dues 10,000.00 

c. BULLETIN sales 1,750.00 $17,596.94 


Expenditures: 

Annual Meeting (net) $ 500.00 
American Council on Education (dues) 100.00 
Executive Committee 300.00 
CHRISTIAN EpuCcATION Subscriptions... 310.00 
BULLETIN Publication Expenses. 2,700.00 
Executive Secretary’s Office.._....... 5,850.00 
Permanent Commissions ....................._ 2,500.00 
Treasurer’s Office 150.00 
Dr. Kelly’s Insurance. 480.00 


Emergency 150.00 
Book on College Architecture... 2,000.00 15,040.00 


Estimated Balance, January 1, 1929................... . $ 2,556.94 
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THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE 


Tue Errective Cotiece has met with a most favorable 
reception from members of the Association and the general 
public. Already more than half of the first printing of 
3,000 copies have been delivered and the need of a second 
edition was assured within a week of the first printing. 
Dr. John H. Finley, editor of the New York Times: ‘‘I 
wish I could have had such a book when I was beginning 
my work as a college president.”’ 

For table of Contents, see March Bulletin, pp. 155-156. 
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CHATTANOOGA PREPARES TO WELCOME 
THE ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT ARLO A. Brown, University of Chattanooga 


Chattanooga is preparing to give a royal welcome to the 
members of the Association of American Colleges when they 
come to our city for their next annual meeting, January 
10; 11, 12, 1929. Few if any cities in the country offer such 
a combination of scenic beauty and historic interest as that 
which is found in the vicinity of Moccasin Bend in the Ten- 
nessee River. The places of greatest historic interest are 
Chickamauga Park,—now a Government owned reservation 
of 5,500 acres,—Missionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain. 
These are three of the most famous battlefields of the Civil 
War. For scenic beauty the panoramas from Lookout 
Mountain and Signal Mountain are unsurpassed. Fortu- 
nately any one of these vantage points can be reached in 
less than thirty minutes by automobile from the head- 
quarters of the Convention. A ride embracing as many as 
possible of these points of interest will be given as a com- 
pliment to the delegates and their friends. 

Chattanooga is especially fortunate in hotel accommoda- 
tions. The Read House, which has been selected as conven- 
tion headquarters, was opened in July, 1926, and will pro- 
vide amply for the general meetings as well as for the 
numerous sectional and. committee meetings held during 
the week. Single rooms with bath may be secured at rates 
from $2.50 to $4.00. The Hotel Patten, another modern 
first class hostelry, is just two blocks from the Read House 
and will doubtless be the headquarters for some of the 
affiliated organizations which will ;meet in Chattanooga 
during ‘‘ Education Week.’’ Single rooms with bath may 
be secured at the Patten at the same rates, $2.50 to $4.00. 
While the number of rooms at the minimum rate is lim- 
ited, no one will have any difficulty in securing a room for 
$3.00 to $3.50. 
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If one wishes to stay on a mountain he may go either to 
the new Lookout Mountain Hotel or to the Signal Moun- 
tain Hotel. If he wishes to lodge near the seat of the con- 
vention he will probably select either the Read House, or 
the Hotel Patten. All four of these hotels are first class. 
Smaller hotels of good quality are also available. 

The City Commission, the hotel managers, the Conven- 
tion Bureau, the Chamber of Commerce and the University 
of Chattanooga, aided by a host of warm hearted citizens, 
are eager to help the Association of American Colleges 
make its next meeting the most profitable and delightful 
one that has ever been held. 


EIGHT $1,000.00 FELLOWSHIPS AND EIGHT 
TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
NOW IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY ! 


The sum of $36,000 has been made available to the De- 
partment of Educational Sociology of the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University for a three-year study of 
the effect of a boys’ club program upon a local community, 
and its boy problems in New York City. 

The director of the study will be Frederic M. Thrasher, 
Ph.D., author of The Gang: A Study of 1,313 Gangs m 
Chicago and assistant professor of Educational Sociology 
in the New York University School of Education. 

Eight $1,000 fellowships and eight scholarships will be 
available each year for the three-year period to senior and 
graduate students interested in participating in this study. 
Appointments will be made for one year only with the an- 
ticipation of renewing appointments to successful candi- 
dates who show ability in this type of research. Appoint- 
ments will be made on the basis of applicants’ record in 
academic work or research and recommendations from com- 
petent sources. 

Write at once for application blanks or further informa- 
tion to Department of Educational Sociology, New York 
University, School of Education, 100 Washington Square 
East, New York City. 





